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AMERIGAN saihideaiaaioe” 
has some-geod: things-in. store -for : 
its reatlefs-text- week. This month ush- 


“ers/in-a period of- great activity for-our + 
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eastern farmers, and the following arti>-}-- 


lesfwill-befound most “ee 


ME FHODS of Corn Culture; b Tis 
Peachy _of . Pennsylvania: his is 
full ef valuable suggestions, 


PRACTICAL Work i tw the Corn Field. 

Another. experience in corn growing 
that. is might. to the pointy. This- by 
Frank-P» Miller of Fairfield county, O. 


JPPROVEMENT of Potatoes, by 

Samuel Fraser of Livingston county, 
N.Y; In this the’ varying quality of 
tubers is brought out. 


NEW Methods in Orchard Culture, . 
by Prof. U. P. Hedrick of New - 

York Experiment Station: . None of 

our_readers can afford ts miss this. 


VAR Cement Fleors,.by H-E. Cook 

of. Lewis county, N. Y. » In this - 
age of concrete such up-to-date meth- 
ods of~building dairy structures should 
be studied, carefully.“ 

FA FE Introductions in Vegetables, 
Iilustrated, Herein C. H. Brewer 
of New Jersey tells of novelties in; 

garden varieties. 
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Must Silos Be Frost Proof 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





- 


With reference to this question 2 
subscriber from Ohio writes as fol- 
lows: “Is it necessary or desirable to 
make a silo frost proof? They were 
formerly constructed with double 
walls, partly, of course, to make them 
as nearly air-tight as possible, but [ 
supposed also for the purpose of ex- 
cluding frost. Eut I notice that a 
prominent firm engaged in furnishing 
silos build them of 2-inch material, 
preferably redwood. I can understand 
that fed in a frozen state silage would 
not be a warmingi.ration on a cold 
morning. But the main question is, 
after thawing in the silo would an un- 
desirable. fermentation take place 
that would injure its food value and 
palatability?” 

Silage should not be fed when 
it is frozen, nor will it keep well 
when once frozen and thawed for any 
long period, that is to say, when it is 
frozen so that it adheres to the walls 
and falls from them when it thaws. 
It is true at the same time that if 
such silage is removed as needed, 
conveyed to the stable, and allowed 
to thaw out there for a day, that in 
that time the frost wiH leave it, and 
the silage may be fed without any 
harmful results, and possibly with lit- 
tle or no loss in feeding value 

It is very evident, however, that 
the more nearly the contents ef a silo 
can be kept from freezing: the better 
is it adapted to the purpose for which 
it is kept. Freezing for only a short 
‘distance in from the walls may do 
but little harm, but freezing in to a 
considerable distance. from the same 
as attended with inconvenience when 
feeding the silage, and in a good many 
fnstances with loss of silage. 
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Common Sense on the Milk Question 





The average doctor is prone to talk 
foolishness on the milk question. He 
gs disposed to expect the farmer who 
as forced to sell milk at only 2 cents a 
quart to go to all the expense and care 
employed by those who sell certified 
_maillk at 10 or 15 cents a quart. Dr 
Charles E. North's article in the Med- 
decal Record strikes a new note. He 
jmmakes interesting suggestions as to 
‘melieving the farmer from much of 
the care of milk, and piutiing that 
‘syork upon the local creamery from 
fwhich the milk is shipped to market. 
ffhe idea of having these creameries 
fash all the milk utensils so as to 
thoroughly sterilize them is also good. 
After all, these milk cans and pails 
wequire a strong jet of live steam to 
sterilize ~them most perfectly. The 
creamery or shipping station. or con- 
tractor that makes business of 
washing cans can do if very quickly 
end well. Dr North’s suggestions are 
eummed up in the following ten para- 
graphs: 

1. The use of sterile covered pails 
and sterile milk cans by the ordinary 
farmer will immensely reduce the bac- 
teria in his milk, even ‘though no 
other sanitary precautions are taken. 

2. The dairy house, where wash- 
ing and sterilizing ‘of utensils and 
cooling and bottling of milk are done, 
may be at 4 distance of several miles 
from the cow stable without material- 


- ty increasing the bacterial count, pro- 


vided the milk is delivered at the 
dairy house within one hour after 
milking. 


8. Five cents per quart to the 
farmer will pay him for his trouble of 
milking in a sanitary way and for 
making two deliveries a day. In many 
instances it would compensate him for 
keeping his herd free from_ tuber- 


 culosis. 


4. Increase the functions of the 
creamery, so that it becomes a wash- 
fing and sterilizing plant for all the 


DAIRY 


milking pails and milk*cans of all the 
farmers contributing milk to it. 

5. Substitute covered milk cans or | 
“pail-cans’” for the wide-open milk- 
ing pails now in use. | 

6. -Let the creamery do all the 
cooling and bottling of milk. Take 
the cooling out of the hands-of the | 
farmer. . i 

7. Let the milk dealer pay the | 
farmer 5 cents per quart for such 
milk. ' 

8. Let the public pay the milk dealer , 
10 cents a quart for milk delivered 
in the city. 

9. High prices of certified milk are 
due to the expense at the dairy house. 

10. Concentration of operations at 
the creamery for a large number of 
farmers would be business economy, 
and would likewise eliminate many 
sources of contamination. 
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Calculating Butter Fat 


PROF C. L. BEACH 








How does one figure the butter fat 
from the cream tests, as they take it 





at the factory from us fgarmers?— 
{A. L. E., New York. 

At a co-operative creamery the ex- 
penses for making butter are de- 
ducted from the total receipts, and 
the balance is distributed among the 
patrons, according to the amount of 
butter fat delivered by each. In the 
ease of a proprietary creamery, the 
owner charges a certain amount for 
making the butter, usually 3 cents, or | 
he may agree to pay 1 or 2 cents less 
than the average market price of but- | 
ter for each pound of fat received. 

The amount of fat delivered by a; 
patron is found by multiplying ‘the 
amount of cream delivered during the 
month by the Babcock test of that 
cream. If two or more tests have been 
made the average test is used. This 
amount of fat, times the price ob- | 
tained by one of the ‘above methods, | 
gives the amount of money due this | 
patron. 

Where both milk and cream are 
delivered to a creamery at the same 
time, the owner should increase tl.e. 
cream fat by about 3% before mak- 
ing the distribution. This is due to 
the fact that a certain amount of but- 
ter fat is lost in the skim milk. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Hoffman house, New York, May 6, at | 
11 a m. This hotel is at Broadway and } 
25th streets. The former meetings; 
had -been held at the Fifth Avenue! 
hotel, but as this building is being 
dismantled, change has beeh made to 
the Hoffman house. 








Regulating Tallow’ Trade—The bu- 
reau of animal industry, U S dept of 


agri, announces that it will not en- 
force its new regulations regarding 
the shipment of inedible grease or 


tallow or other fats until Mey 1. Said 
regulations provide that such prod- 
ucts engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce must not be accepted for 
shipment unless first denatured or 
otherwise rendered unavailable for 
food purposes, and a certificate to that 
effect filed with the transportation 
company. 





Essentials in Good Butter—I con- 
sider the essentials in producing fine 
dairy butter to be pure water, a tem- 
perature of 45 degrees, a centrifugal 
Separator and emphatically uniform 
pains in every detail. I pack in 60- 
pound, paper-lined tubs and ship di- 
rect to a consumer who appreciates 
a fine grade of butter and is willing 
to pay for it. My usual output is 100 
pounds a week. The quantity of but- 
ter color should vary with the season 
nd_ thervarious feed used. - {[G.D., NY 

We have taken American Agricul- 
turist 25 years. This reflects our con- 
fidence in the old reliable. We would 
not do without it.—fAlfred Burton 
Pennsylvania. : 
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~‘Pubular 





Teronto, Can. 
:= . 


Popularity means users’ 
Satisfaction includes efficient 
profite—that the Tubular does better for users ‘bad other separators. 
Not what words m or makes these conditions true. 
Tubular does:in the dairy is the basis and proof of our claims. 
Dairy tests tell—you_can make a test. 
We arrance for proef, so that dairymen and dairywomen may be 
assured in Ghasnne of even Maite so they may know what a 
do for them in their dairies, 


Here are our claims of what the Tubular is and does: 


Cleanest skimmer of any separator made 
Easiest to Handle 
Most Convenient Supply Tauk Most Economical to Rus 
Simplest in Build 
A Stranger to Repairs 
ts miles ahead of any other in easy cleaning. 


Many differences yen can see with your eyes. 
Other differences we are ready to prove. 


Catalog free, telling scientific and mechanical reasons for Tubular 
difference from and superiority over other-separators. Ask for No,100 , 


But seeing the Tubular is still better. 
about it, whete you can see it, and how you can prove for yourself what 
Service will mean for you sat toe pour Guia right at home. 


The Sharples Separator Co., 
WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
San Francisco, Calif. 














service, easy operation, increased 


What the 
a Tubular will 


Least Weight to Tara 


Most Durable in Use 
Econemiszes Oil and 


Write and ask us to tell you 


Chicago, Ill. 
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ou know about the Parsons “ LOW 
on the better you will like it. 
Catalogue. 


The Parsons Wagon Company Earivitie, &. Y 
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FERTILIZING THE POTATO CROP 


CUBBAGE, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 


8. C. 


OQ American Agricuiturist read- 
ers.I will say that l have grown 
Irish -potatoes .successfully on 
various. soils. But conditions 
must be right. or a failure will 
result. I have grown good 

crops on iow bottom: land, where the drainage 

was perfect. The potato delights in a moist 
soil, but water should not. stand for any 
length of time: Newly cleared land has 
nearly always given me good crops, but my 

preference of soil is a’ medium loam with a 

good clover sod, as I can grow a crop much 

cheaper. Phosphoric acid and potash are 
the prevailing ingredients in a potato fer~ 
tilizer with a small per cent of nitrogen. 

This is not a very expensive 
fertilizer, and has always 
given me good crops when used 
on clover sod. I buy the ma- 
terials and mix the fertilizer by 
the following formula: Acid * 
phosphate and ‘fish scrap 800 
pounds each, muriate of potash 
400 pounds. This costs about 
$22.80 a ton. I use 1000 
pounds to the acre of this 
mixture, 500 broadcast, after 
the land is plowed. This is 
worked well into the soil with 

a riding cultivator and a heavy 
spike-tooth harrow. When 
ready to plant, I open the fur- 
rows 6 inches deep,'3% feet» 

apart, and distribute evenly the 
other 500 pounds in the fur- 
rows. 

The seed is selected at dig- 
ging time from the most pro- 
ductive hills. —Tubers of good, 
medium size and uniform shape 
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about 8 inches high. The last application 
is sown along the sides of the rows and cul- 
tivated in immediately, as it is very soluble 
and deteriorates fast if left exposed to sun 
and moisture. I have never had as good 
success with potatees. planted after cow- 
peas as I have on a clover sod. But wheat 
does exceedingly well when following the 
cowpea stubbie. 


TOMATO CULTURE INSIDE AND OUT 


JOHN N. WATTS, KINGSTON COUNTY, ONT 


Successful tomato culture under glass 
depends as much on the man as on condi- 
tions. Eternal vigilance and the exercise of 
good judgment are more essential than strict 
adhérence to set rules. Strong bottom heat, 


plenty of light, and a large #olume of pure 
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cession of fruits on the old plants. The 
plants are treated in every way as for out- 
door culture till handled the last time. 
Among the many varieties of tomatoes grown 
in the field, it is difficult to say which is the 
best marketable variety. Much time has been 
spent experimenting for the discovery of 
early kinds. I find no variety gives more 
Satisfactory results in this district for ear- 
liness and yield than the Earliana. The best 
late variety for home use and market is 
Plentiful, which gives general satisfaction, 
but is not as early as Success, Perfection 
Purple Dwarf, Favorite and others. 

‘The preparation of land for tomatoes is 
much the same as preparing for many other 
crops. Many people claim that tomatoes do 
not need high cultivation. To my mind, they 
require one of the highesé grades of culti- 
vation of any vegetable grown 
for market purposes. The soil 
must be well fertilized with 
rotted manure, which should 
be put on in the fall. Avoid 
stiff, hard, clay land, as it has 
a tendency to spoil the crop in 


a wet season. Soft loam or 
sandy loam, well enriched, or 
black land, gives the best re- 
sults. My reason for advo- 


cating the use of well-enriched 
soil for tomatoes is that the 
bulk of the crop is forced into 
a marketable while the 
moisture is in the land. 
Should dry weather set in be- 
fore the crop has a chance to 
develop fruit and crop will be 
small. Often a first-class 


size 


strain of tomatoes is con- 
demned more for the want of 
proper cultivation than the 


qualifications of the variety. 
Sow the seed about the end 








are used.. We cut the pieces 
with two good, strong eyes, 
and plant 16 inches apart in the 
furrow, and cover by throwing 
a light ridge with a one-horse 
plow from each side of the row. 
I have discarded the use of fresh barnyard 
manure for potatoes, as it invariably pro- 
duces more or less scab with me. Well- 
rotted manure applied to the sod the fall 
previous to planting is all right. The larg- 
est yield I have ever raised was on a field 


Ohio. 


that had not had any stable or barnyard 
_ Manure for six years. The field. had been 
~rotated, corn one year, wheat one year, 


clover two years. . The sod was turned May 
1 and kept well worked until June 19, when 
the potatoes were: planted and the above 
formula of fertilizer used. All the com- 
mercial nitrogen that was used was what 
the fish scrap contained. 

When TI plant potatoes after tomatoes, 


or on land that has no sod, I use’ in-addi- 
tion to the above formula 100 pounds’ of 
nitrate of soda to the atre-at-planting time, 
; and, a.second 100. pound§j lien. the, tops are; 


e9 ~aect: 


One of the most reliable early crop potatoes ever 
market is’ the Irish Cobbler, which ripens with the well-known Early 
It is remarkable for the uniformity of its ripening; 
seems to be ready about the same time. On this account it is specially 


valuable to the market gardener, who also values its other attributes. 





THE POPULARSIRISH COBBLER POTATO 


air are important comditions. They are hest 
secured in a large, well-ventilated house. 
Tomatoes often are successfully grown 
without bottom heat, but the period of ma- 
turity is much delayed. To make the best 
use of the house.two crops should be grown 
during the seasoh. This will bring each 
crop at a season when the expense of heat- 
ing during a part of the time will be light. 
Plants for the*first crop should be started 
as early as August; that is, if the bulk of 
the crop is desired for the holidays. For 
the second crop, seed should be sown about 
November 1.” The plants will then be ready 
to replace the first lot when the fruit-is off 
in January. 

Many growers have been well pleased with 
the practice of laying down the vines and 
allowing them to take root after the first 
‘crap. ig. picked, and thereby forming a suc- 
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put 





of March or the first of April. 
When the plants are 3 or 4 
inches high transplant into 
quart berry placed in 
about 3 inches of soil in a hot- 
bed, with a steady, growing 
temperature. When the plants are all in 
cover the boxes to prevent drying out by 
the sun. They are left there until the danger 
of frost is over. When planting in the field, 
run a deep furrow with the plow, in which 
set the plants 4 feet apart each way, allowing 
room for sun and cultivation. Break the 
corners of the boxes as they are put in the 
furrows and thus prevent disturbing the 
roots. Draw the soil around the plants with 
a trowel to keep them in position until all 


upon the 


boxes, 


every hill 


are planted. Then use the cultivator and 
complete the work. The crop will be ready 
for summer cultivation in a few days. 


Planting in squares gives one a chance to 
work both ways with the cultivator. It thus 


“Jessens labor, reduces expenses and increases 


the 
center is 


common 
the 


harvesting, 
the 


the profit. For 
bushel crate divided in 
Most satisfactory. package. 
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" Statistician B, W. Snow Says It Looks Like It---Department. Records for 30 Years Show Poor Corn 
Crop Every Seven Years---Low Corn Yields Coincident with Deficient Supply of Meisture--- 


Will 1908 Be Governed by Same Law?---The_ Subject Open fer Discussion 


B. W. SNOW 


There have been some very interesting 
studies made of folklore or common proverbs 
with the somewbet general conclusion that 
matters of traditioral opinion are apt to have 
some foundation in fact for their existence. 
Such a coriclusion would seem natural, partic- 
ularly in the case of rural folklore regarding 
such matters as weather conditions, crop con- 
ditions and similar matters of homely know!l- 
edge. As a matter of fact, such traditions, 
when erystallized into weather proverbs are in 
the final analysis merely the unsystematic re- 
cording and averaging of human experience. 
’ One form of weather folklore which has a 
very wide acceptance, is the opinion that ab- 

‘normal meteorological conditions as they 

affect crop growth move in recurrent cycles. 
In any farming community will be found those 
who will stoutly maintain that years run lean 
and fat in a more or less regular order, the 
opinion being sometimes varied to the claim 
that about so o‘ten there are series of gooti 
crep years, followed in regularity by a series 
of poor crop years. The difference in crop 
results, which is the fundamental basis for 
this belief, is usually a question of adequate 
rainfall during crop season. 

Students of meteorological science maintain 
that there is no sufficient data to indicate 
either any permanent changing in season or 
any orderly regularity in the recurrence of 
favorable and unfavorable seasons. If there 
weve really any fundamental law governing 
this feature, it could only be established to 
the satisfaction of the scientific observer by a 
series of records covering a great many more 
‘years than such records are now available for. 
In spite of this skeptical attitude on the part 
of the trained meteorological observer, it must 
be said that such records as are available show 
at least a reasonable ground for that particu- 
ler bit of weather folklore which insists that 
bad seasons are recurrent with some consid- 
erable regularity. 

DEPARTMENT RECORDS ILLUMINATING 

An examination of the records of crop pro- 
duction for the nearly 40 years that such 
records are available, in connection with a 
similar examination of meteorological data 
for the same period brings out some inter- 
esting facts, even though they be accepted 
as mere coincidence instead of being the 
working of natural laws. 

The corn crop is perhaps the one which is 
most dependent upon the character of the 
season for a large part of the year, its 
period of growth and development extending 
from early spring until the advent of killing 
frosts. For this crop, we have crop records 
as returned by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture annually since 1870. An 
examination of these records, taking up the 
average rate of yield each year, shows that 
the years of strikingly deficient crops have 
come with a most remarkable periodicity. 
A further examination of the reports of the 
weather bureau for these years of low aver- 
age yields shows again an equally striking 
periodicity in heavy moisture deficiency. 

CYCLES OF SEVEN 


During the whole of the period for which 
we have records of crop yields, the period 
elapsing between the low returns is in- 
variably either six or seven years. Beginning 
sith 1270 wa find that the first year of 


abnormally low return was-in 1874; the next 
period of low returh was in 1881; -in 1887; 
this time six years later, we again reached 
a year of abnormally poor Yields; seven years 
later, or-in 1894, we find a partiat failure, and 
this is repeated with the most rked empha- 
sis in. 1901, again after. a period of seven 
years. It will be noted that in 38 years 
there have been -five- years of marked’ defi- 
eiency-in corn yield, and the remarkable fea- 
ture is that these deficient: years have been 
separated from each other by an equal period, 
in each case except one; the failure is in the 
seventh year, and in the one .exeéption it 
was in the sixth year. 

In order that this peculiarly uniform rec- 
ord may be studied in detail by those who 
are interested in it, either as a most remark- 
able coincidence or as an evidence of an 
obscure natural law not understood, the 
following statement showing the average rate 
of corn yield annually from 1870 to 1907, as 
reported by the department of agriculture, is 
presented: 


YIELD PER ACRE OF CORN 


Tn order that the difference between the 
series of fat years and the intervening lean 
year may be more readily appreciated, a fur- 
ther condensation of the figures presented 
above will be valuable. This is done in the 
following statement, which presents the aver- 
age rate of yield for the good years in con- 
trast with the rate of yield for the single 
bad year which intervenes between the 
periods of satisfactory prodnetion: 


CORN YIELDS IN GOOD AND POOR SEASONS 


1870 to 
1874 
1875 to °*$ 
1881 
I882 to 
1887 
1888 to 
1894 
1885 to 
190T 
1902 to ‘O7 


Tt will be noted. that in 
of 1874, the average yield is nearly eight 
bushels less than in the -period preceding 
that year. In 1881, the next poor year, the 
average yield is nine bushels below the aver- 
age of the good years immediately preceding. 
In 1887, the difference is not quite soe strik- 
ing, there being a variation of only four 
bushels between that season and the average 
of the years immediately preceding it. This 
difference was increased te five bushels be- 
tween the average in 1894 and the average of 


, the six preceding years; in 1901 there is a 


: A GLANCE INTO THE FUTURE 
DO POOR CROP YEARS RUN IN CYCLES? 


difference of nine “tushels between the aver- 
age and the average of the six preceding 
years. . 

DROUTH RESPONSIBLE FOR LOW YIELDS 

As an explanation for the very low yields 
reported in the poor years in question, the 
following extracts .taken from the United 
States government crop reports for each year 
in question, will be found interesting: 

1874——“‘Corn was injured in the west by 
local drouths and depredations of cehinch 
bugs. The reduction in the west was heavy, 
and the aggregate production less by 82,000,- 
000 bushels than in 4873.” 

1ssi—“‘What is the official crop history of 
this season of comparative disaster? A se- 
vere and protracted drcuth was nearly uni- 
versal.”’ 

1887—~—‘The October returns tell a story of 
disaster for the heart of the great maize 
district, caused by failure of seasonable pre- 
eipitation with high temperature. The first 
reports in July could scareely have been * 
more favorable, but the high prospects were 
soon destroyed by drouth.”’ 

1894——‘‘It is rare that so, wide an expanse 
of territory is affected by excessive drouth, 
such as prevailed in the year 1894. During 
the six months, April te September, the rain-:» 
fall was less than the average in all the 
principal agricultural regions.” 

1901—“‘In some localities the corn crop 
was injured beyond reeovery by hot, dry 
winds.”’ . 

WHat or 1908 

This study of old records is entertaining, 
at least, whether it can be regarded as of 
practical value. The interesting point lies 
in the fact that if there is any natura! law 
involved, and unfavorable crop seasons are 
recurrent with regular periodicity, then 1908 
is the year in whieh partial crop failure 
would be due. Of course, there is nothing 
in sight at this time upen which can be 
based any conelusions as to what is likely 
to happen during the present season. It may 
be noted, however, as a matter of further 
Interest, that during the year 1907 there 
was a very considerable reduction in the 
amount of rainfaH received at practically 
every point of observation between the Mis- 
souri river and the Rocky mountains in the 
corn belt. Not. only was there less rain then 
during the year before, but there was less 
than the average or normal rainfall at prac- 
tically every station, the deficiency running 
from more than one-‘ourth down to a mere 
fraction below the normal. This deficiency 
last year, of course, mears that the present 
year starts with a smaller store of accumu- 
lated moisture in the soil than usual, se that 
if there shal! be further deficiency in rain- 
fall this year, it will be cumulative in effect, 
coming as it does upon an already existing 
deficiency. 

1 make no pretense of predicting crop con- 
ditions this year, but desire it to be explicit- 
ly understoed that I do not betteve there 
are sulficient data in existence to warrant 
any attempt at drawing a rule. The facts, 
as presented, are presented merely because 
they are most interesting reeords, and be- 
cause they will raise the still more ipnter- 
esting question as to whether 1908 is te 
follow in the order which seems to have been 
established, or whether it will be the year 
to break the periodicity of corn crop failure 
that has existed for the full time for which 
annual crop records are available. 


Cows of a Decided Dairy Type wil! return 


the greatest profit when fed to their full 
capacity.—[Nebraska Expe::ment Station. 








PROFIT AND PLEASURE IN THE GARDEN 


MRS ANNA M, COLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
e 


[This essay was awarded the second cash 
prize of $5 in the vegetable garden contest 
of 1907. The practical Suggestions are well 
worth full consideration.—HBditor. ] 


covers half an acre of light, 

rather Bandy soil on a 

southern slope; about half 

. of it had been used.as a 
home:-,garden, and the rest 
was grass Jand. Last year 
_ $t was a combination, of home and market 
garden and worked with-the intention of 
getting as much as-possible out of it. It 
fé#iled to get the desirable fall plowing or 
the early spring one, a lack which added to 
the late spring, caused a failure to get high, 
early prices. The extremely dry spell of the 
first part of August reduced the yield, but 
did not entirely spoil any crop. 

There are in the garden six apple trees, 
three grape vines and 50 currant bushes. 
No salable apples or grapes were raised 
this year, and only about .a dozen of the 
eurrant bushes bore fruit, the rest being 
newly set. On April 20 the land was plowed 
and h&rrowed. 

Stable manure had previously een 
spread upon it. As the place was within 
walking distance of several flocks of- hens, 
a fenee of poultry wire nailed te stakes was 
put up to serve as a precaution. Fertilizers 
were used aceording to the.seed to be piant- 
ed, wood ashes scattered broadcast where 
peas, beans and tomatoes were to grow, and 
hen manure for the benefit of such plants 
as spinach, beets and carrots. Furrows 
opened with the hand plow were filled with 
compost for the cabbage and lettuce plants. 
Half a trowélful.of hen manure was put in 
each corn hill, and a large shovelful of well- 
yotted horce manure in the cucumber, squash 
and tomato hills. During the growing’ sea- 
s0n as the crops, especially those of a salad 
nature, seemed to need it, nitrate of soda 
was seattered broadcast. - 

Just before the planting the plot was care- 
folly raked ahd the stones removed, after 
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THIS ATTRACTIVE 


CARDINAL STRAWBERRY 
is said to have originated» in Ohiov about a 


dozen years ago. The plant is strong; large 
and luxuriant. The fruit is medium in size, 
nearly round, smooth and uniform, eolor a 
brilliant red. This strawberry has stood 
shipment well, and the flavor is pieasing. 





the ground raised two or more crops. Spin- 
ach, beets, beans, tomatoes, cabbage and 
eelery were the crops chiofly used to succeed 
others and to fill in spaces.:. Winter rye was 
raked in between -the corn rows in August. 
Among the late peas was the only “place 
where no second planting was done; there 
the.weeds accordingly took possession. 
Plants of various sorts, lettuce;. cabbage, 
tomato, celery, etc, were started in small 
boxes in the house, transplanted into larger 
boxes, then placed in the little 6x6 cold frame 
to harden before being set in the ground. 
Cucumbers, which were planted ‘in paste- 
board boxes and allowed to grow three or 


VEGETA BLES 


. Son, 


i5} 
four true Jeaves beforé they were set -into 
the ground, the bottom only of the boxes 
being removed, proved satisfactory this sea- 
Ten new varieties of seed were tried. 
Four of these appeared much better than 
the kinds usually planted. Seeds of 22 kinds 
of vegetables were saved: This store, added 
to what was left after planting, will make 
it unnecessary to buy any seeds except peas 
next year. Some new sorts will be bought 
for trial, however; for in this Hes much of 
the pleasure of gardening. 

An account was kept of dates of planting, 
work done, dates and amount of sales as 
well as of money paid out, but no record 
was made of vegetables used at home, as < 
these were gathered in varying amounts 
when needed for the family of two. Indi- 
rectly, the garden furnished fruit, for some 
of the surplus was given to friends who in 
return brought some of their surplus berries 
and pears. Beets and turnips also were 
exchanged for potato@és, the only common 
vegetable not raised. 

Most of the produce was sold at whole- 
sale ‘prices, to dealers who sel) at the nearby 
summer resorts. The money account was 
as follows: Plowing and harrowing, $2; 
5% cords stable manure, $19.25; teaming ma- 
nure, $8.25; ten bushels hen “manure, $2.50; 
ten bushels wood ashes, $).50; bag of nitrate 
of soda, $2.45; seeds, $5; currant and rasp- 
berry bushes, $1.55; poultry wine, $2.44» work 
hired, $14.83; total, $59.77.. Sold: Aspara- 
gus, $1.35; shell beans, $2.54; string” beans 
$5.80; beets, $7.62; cabbages, $5.25; carrots, 
$5.36 ;~ cauliflower, 30 cents; cucumbers, $4.40; 
currants, $3.43; sweet corh, .$13,80; lettuce, 
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$8.57; parsley, 77 cents} parsnips, 51 cents; 
peas, $26.27; rhubarb, 99 cents; ‘spinach, 
$10.50; swiss. chard, 67 .céntS; squashes, 43 
cents; tomato plants, $2.57; tomatoes, $5.23; 
total, $106.36: Paid ‘ out; $59.77... Balance, 
$46.59. 


The work account of the owner shows ‘513 
hours spent in gardening and marketing. 
Other items in unrecorded amounts on both 
sides of the actount should be ‘mentioned. 
Debit: Time ‘spent in- planning garden. 
Time spent in house-seed planting and trans- 
planting. Occasional unpaid help‘in garden. 

Use of tools. Use of horse for 





which all seed except sweet 

eorn, cucumbers and squashes ‘ cultivating and marketing. 
were planted by means of the Credit: Summer vegetables 
anand drill. Everything was for home use. Green stuff for 


close planted in long rows and 
cultivated. by means of- the 
hand-wheel hoe, which was re- 
placed by the prong-hoe when 


the plants had grown large. 
Sweet corn planted on the sod 
land was, however, an excep- 
tion; as it was wide planted 


and cared for by means of the 
horse cultivator and common 
hoe. The corn was cultivated 
three times and hoed four. The 


ground about the other crops 
was -stirred when it seemed 
hard, dry or weedy. 

A part of the work of the 


first and the last of the season 
was hired, but the owner did 
all the seed sowing; most of 
the wheel-hoe work, the gath- 
ering and marketing of vegeta- 





om 


hens and corn fodder for horse. 
Vegetables given away. Seeds. 
Pickles. Winter supply of veg- 
etables. Experience gained, 
plenty of exercise in the open 
air, and enjoyment of the work. 
‘The first part of the account 
giving but 9 cents an hour for 
work leaves nothing for profit. 
Whether the second set of 
debits and credits shows a bet- 
ter balance depends largely on 
the importance of the last item 
on the credit.sid® The owner 
thinks it satisfactory. 

Corn Pollen from Suckers—+ 
Results of a recent experiment 
indicate that the various ears 
produced by a stalk are of 
equal value for seed; that the 
pollen from the tagsel of a 











bles, most of which work fell 
in summer; enough, likewise, 
was done in the spring and fall 
to make walking for exercise 
unnecessary. The aim being to 
keep something growing on all 
(the land’ all the time. most of 


garden peas. 

flavored of all. 
early wrinkled peas. 
after Nott’s and fully equal in quality. 
the earliest marrow pea grown and a most valued variety. 


A TRIO OF CHOICE GARDEN. PEAS 


Nothing is so welcome in early summer as a dish of luscious 
The three peas illustrated above are among the finest 

At the left is Nott’s Excelsior, the most valuable of all 
At the right is the Advancer, which 1s ready shortly 
In the center is Prosperity, 


sucker is of equal value with 
the pollen of the stalk that-pro- 
duces the suckers; and that the 
tendency to form suckers is 
hereditary an@ can be con- 
trolled by breeding. 





makes a tremen- 
dous' growth if 
fertilized with 


POTASH 


When properly fed—with a 
fertilizer rich in Potash—twice 
or three times. the average 
yield of succulent, nutritious 
hay is obtained, ‘ 

Let us send you our free book, which 
teHs you exactly what increase the 
farmers have gotten-with it. From 
coyer ‘to cover, the. book is filled with 
money-making facts. Write to-day 
att ious all about it. Address 














least one- furrow wheel 
a a ives, ot just on wheel of wheelbarrow. You 
not touch hands to the plow, except 
ot on our twelve- 


of furrow. 
year-old can owwwith th the Trucks a as well 
* Youd pio "t need to take 


profits and good territory 
x Doak oetes poh is free toal at once for 
full particulars. 


WONDER COMPANY, 
305 Factory 6t., St. Clair, Mion. 











west ae ta poten tee 7 
ré te just one Kraus |= 


free 
AKRON CULTIVATOR co., 
\_DEPT.9] AKRON, OHI 


‘| Seed per aere. 





MACHINERY 


We have. had 35 years’ ex- 


both Custom 
S Merchant Cider Mills. 
Gun Gooos Ant Tee Stanpars. 
” Bend for catalogues. 
doen & Boscnert Pacss Co., 
216 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Wakefield coe 
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FIELD CROPS 


Fruit Prospects East and West 


[From Page age 508] 
chake are-enough fruit ouds left to 
insure a gonad start “this season. 

Thé Geotgia’ péach*crop,.which will 
begin. to Move the latter. part of May, 
is said to be the largest on ‘reeord. 
Unless unforeseen calamities occur, 
g-owers expect an output of 8000 cars 

| from that state, Alabama and.Tennes- 
; seé, most of the fruit going to North 
| Atlantic markets. 

Delaware peaches are so far coming 
| on, nicé ly, and the same is true of 
| Gonnécticut. Last year it. will be re- 
| méfbered the Connecticut peach crop 
Was w. dismal failure. 





April in Northern Oats Fields 

Last year my oats averagea avout 
30: bushels per acre, with fertilizer. 
Of course, seasons vary; and one can- 
not depend on such a good yield every 
year, ,1 plow for oats as soon as the 
ground is in. order after frost “has 
dtsappeared, which in, this latitude -is 
| istally from April 1-20. I sow oats 
broadcast, using about two bushels of 
Harrow two ‘or three 
times, and if ground -isecloddy pre- 
| ¢c@le the last harrowing with a roller. 
|‘A“few use a drill, and apply about 100 
paunds of fertilizer per acre. ‘Com- 
| tron white and black oats thrive here. 
l- harvest with a binder and thresh.— 
[L.° H:, Smith, Washington 
ty, Ind. 

I prefer Michigan 
this; climate. The 
this crop is plowed in March. - It is 
@ good practicé to disk in the fall 
ana then sow in March. When ready 
for harvest I mow, rake: and “put in 
the-barn like ‘hay. The acreage in 
‘eats-is very small, ..This is-not a good 
county for fe crop. The profits are 
often sman.—fW. D. Ritter, Greene 
County, Ind. 





White oats for 
land devoted to 








Preparing Gisand ¢ tnd Planting Corn 


- A. ‘Os LOCKRIDGE, INDIANA 


The onion -bed is a standard of ex- 

cellency for the. best growth of corn, 
for if the.tiny onion seed can appre- 
priate the plant food about it made 
available by the soil having been 
| broken into minute fragments like 
shot, how much more favorable for 
the coarser corn kefnel in such a 
| place, with its larger powers for gath- 
ering food! Such a soil also responds 
more readily to the temperature of 
; the air above it on account of its 
porosity, thus carrying rejuvenating 
warmth to the bottom of the furrow 
slice 

Then, .too,-4vith soil so fined there 

is an admirable adjustment of capil- 
larity, whereby the ascension of wa- 
ter through thé minute particles of 
soil from the water table below goes 
on with rhythmic regularity, rain or 
shine: ‘Under such conditions, with 
frequent surface stirring of the 
ground, a fair crop of cérn can be 
produced.even in dry weather. 

DISK STUBBLE GROUND THOROUGHLY 


Stubble ground should always be 
thoroughly disked with a harrow, 
whose disk wheels have been sharp- 
| ened almost to a keen edge, before 
using the breaking plow. Such an op- 
| eration has a twofold advantage. It 
cuts up and incorporates with. the up- 
per soil all haulm, manure, and other 
trash lying upon the surface, and also 
pulverizes from 8 to 4 inches of the 
upper soil. Followed immediately by 
the breakin® plow with coulter at- 
tachment throws ghis pulverized per- 
|-tion to the hottom. of. the furrow 
| slice, thus leaving only 8 or 4-inches 
lof a fresh. surface to. be harrowed. 

When this is done the farmer has a 
seed bed thoroughly pulverized 8 or 9 
inches deep. 
| SOIL TEMPERATURE AND SEED GRADES 
; The temperature..of the ground 
| shoula be not less than 48 degrees 








Coun- + 


when the corn is planted, as it will’ 
fail to germinate if the soil is colder. 

The vitality of the seed will also be/| 
much impaired if it lies dormant in a 
clammy soil for several days. Extreme 

care should be taken to adjust the} 
planter so that there will be a proper 
distribution of the seed throughout 
the cornfield. 

To this end the seed should first 
run through a grader and the planter 
plates tested with the graded corn to 
note that all the kernels will readily 
pass through them. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be laid upon this point. 
How many farmers realize that one 
of the most prolific sources of a poor 
stand of corn is by reason of im- 
perfect planting? I will venture the 
assertion that unoccupied corn hills 
will aggregate not less than 10% on 
every farm, and that the loss can be 
traced back to the planter. If we 
add another 10% of luss to poor seed 
—and we may legitimately do ‘so— 
there is the astounding decrease of | 
one-fifth of our corn. crop that "some | Qalk 
have been largely overcome if some! 
oft-repeated rules of husbandry had 
been observed. 

As @ rule, 2 to 2% inches is deep 
enough to plant corn. Deeper plant- | 
ing is te be recommended only in a 
dry time, when the surface soil has 
become deficient in moisture. The 
greatest danger from planting too 
deep, in a’ favorable season, is that 
the powers of the plant, as first used | 
in the seed, become exhausted before 
the plumule or stem reaches ‘the sur- 
face of the ground and the welcome | 
sunlight. 








Getting Large Yields of Yellow Onions 


G. M. HUBBARD, FRANKLIN COUNTY, MASS 


Last year I raised 11 acres of on- 
ions, securing an average. yield of 
669 bushels per acre. Four acres 
made gross returns of 3300 bushels of 
yellows, an average of 825 bushels 
to the acre. ' Another tract of five 
acres returned 3176 bushels, an aver- 
age of 635 to the acre. A two-acre 
piece gave 884 bushels, an average of 
442 to the acre. This last tract of 
land was n-t stocked; and the seed 
proved to be poor. 

I use Cornecticut grown seed, and 
prefer the late varieties. I- fertilize 
my land thoroughly, favoring a low- ; 
grade fertilizer. I use a ton and a 
half per acre, and about 500 pounds 
high-grade bone, containing about 
5%% ammonia and 20% vshosphoric 
acid. I usually apply the fertilizer 
before sowing the onion seed. If my 
land is not full of weed seeds I pre- 
fer to apply some fertilizer during 
the summer, so as to facilitate rapid 
growth. So far I have experienced 
but little trouble with the onion 
maggot, and trust to have this good 
luck in the future. 

For securing ideal onion land T) 
would advise clover turf for one | 
year, applying a ton er more of wood | 
ashes to the formula I have named | 4 
above: I try to use late-maturing | 
seed, and urge that particular atten- | 
tion be, paid to the quality of the 
seed. 


measure upon the kind of seed that 
is sown. For the last two years I 
have had excellent yields. of onions, 
and have done well with the crop. 





Fraud Orders—The postmaster-gen- 
eral at Washington has issued fraud 
orders against Frank Karlinger of 
Salamanca, N Y, the National Pub- 
lishing company, Rogers Silverware 
company of 22 Union Square, New 
York, the Adams Collection Agency of 
Chicago, Ill, The Successful Business 
Man and M. G. Rothschild of 302 
Broadway, N Y. 


Tne grower should remember | 
that his crop depends in a _ great | 





Honorable Acquittal for every. bee | 
found on grapes and other fruits. 
Bees do not puncture fruits, but air 
juices through cracks already made. 


5,000 Grand Offers! 
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TWO-ROW, TWO-HORSE 
Eclipse Corn Planter 


, accurate, durable and s—4 


The most complete. 
handied double row —~ in the market. It 
been prov and is equally 


thoroughly 
as as the ~ hs e row ipse Planter. 
Ir ek a 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL 60., 


Bex 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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RUSTLER’S WHITE DENT CORN, 


grown” at Massachusetts 
where it matures 


successfully 
agricultural college, 
excellent crops. 





Hen Manure, Salt and Gypsum for Corn 


PROF 8, PRASER, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N Y 


How much land plaster and land 


salt is required to a barrel of clear 
her manuré for corn? Should it be 
used on top or in the hills for best 
results?—[J. H. H. 

Storer in his Agricultural Chemistry 


states that when guano first came into 
use it was not an uncommon thing to 
mix common salt’ with it before ap- 
plying ‘to the land. Heiden found that 
using equal parts by weight of salt 
and guano gave a substantial increase 
in yield when applied to barley, and 
it is possible that the application of 
salt to hen manure might be of some 
value. The amounts used by Heiden 
were about 150 pounds of guano and 
150 pounds of salt an acre. The 
writer -has had no practical experi- 
ence with this mixture, but. -would 
eonsider it advisable to use 400 or 
500 peunds of hen manure an acre 
for corn and try mixing 100 to 150 
pounds salt with part of it and sow 
part of the land without salt and note 
results. 

Gypsum is usually applied at the 
rate of 200 to 300 pounds an acre. 
Fertilizers usually give their best re- 
sults when well mixed with the soil, 


and unless the soil be sandy, it would 
probably be best to mix the materials 
well with the soil, by harrowing a few 
times, before planting the corn. ‘This 
is particularly true when any fer- 
tilizer containing salt is applied, as 
100 pounds an acre of salt applied 


near to or on‘ growing plants might 
be attended with poor results. Salt 
applie@ in any large amount would 
probably. kill the plants. 


kien 


Best Fertilizers for Tobacco 


c. 8 KELLAR, ONONDAGA COUNTY, 





N Y 





Last year I made a careful experi- 
ment with Various fertilizers and ob- 
tained some surprising and convinc- 
ing results. On plot No 1 I sowed 
500 Ibs cottonseed meal to the acre in 
the row. Plot No 2 was given 500 Ibs 
dried blood, 12%. Plot No 3 was given 
500 lbs’ high-grade fertilizer - 4-6-10. 
Plot No 4 was given 400 lbs high-grade 
fertilizer and 100 ibs dried blood. Plot 
No 5 I did not fertilize in the row. 

These plots were all set June 22. 
After setting the sun came out very 
hot-and burned the plants badly, The 
Same night we had a heavy shower 
that washed the plants and buried 
them. They were cultivated several 
times and harrowed twice. 

Plot No 1 started very slowly. Plot 
No 2 started better. Plot No 8 started 
very quickly. Plot No 4 started the 
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SOIL FERTILITY 





_best and grew the best all gee 


and was ready to harvest first. 
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have always thought that tobacco ace | 
grew quickly was of best quality, and | 


now I am positive that it is.) Pt 
No 5 started slowly, and was back- 
ward all summer and late at har- 
vest time, 

When the tobacco was cut Plot No 
1 showed small growth. Plot No = 
was large and heavy. Plot No 3 was 
very large and overripe. Plot No 4 
was large and very glossy; Plot No 
5 was small and not ripe when cut. 

When the tobacco on the several 
plots was cured Plot No 1 proved 
very light red and fine quality. Plot 
No 2 was dark and quite heavy; very 
large. Plot No 3 was light red color 
and very good in. quality. Plot No 4 
was very nice and good quality, beint 
the best of all in weight, color and 
quality. Plot No 5, no fertilizer, was 
very dark red, greenish cast and 
small. 

I think the tobacco grown on cot- 
tonseed meal or castor pomace or 
high-grade fertilizers gives better re- 
sults than any cther fertilizer I ever 
tried. My soil is a gravel loam. I 
plowed under rye and about 20 Joads 
of barnyard manure to the acre May 
10 last year. The ground was ha 
rowed once a week on warm, sunny 
days, 
that had started to grow. I next har- 
rowed the field several times before 
setting, which was done about 
June 20, 


| tinually 





| “Pierce ” Boilers are backed by 30 years man- 


so~as to kill all little weeds | 


| across the water surfaces (see illustration) 
| watil every possible heat unit is absorbed 


I drilled 600 ibs castor pomace and | 


150 lbs vegetable potash to the acre. 
About June 10, at setting time, I 
drilled with the tobacco setter 200 Ibs 
high-grade fertilizer, special, com- 
posed of castor pomace, 
meal, fish scrap, 
phoric acid, boneblack and s 
C rock (potash was vegetable pot- 
ash), sulphate potash and carbonate 


cottonseed, 
nitrate soda, phos-'| 


of iron, also 50 Ibs dried blood to the | 


acre. The total cost of all commercial 
fertilizer was $15.56 p_ acre. 


I had | 


about 6000 Ibs on 4 acres. The weath- | 


er was very dry 
the growth somewhat short. Last year 
with the same field under the 
fertilizer my yield was 7860 Ibs -to- 
bacco. This gives an idea of what a 
good fertilizer will do and shows that 
its use is not expensive. 


~~ 





Fertilizers Increase Yield—In some 
field experiments the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station found that on. sandy 
soil the best crop cf oats was secured 
where either barnyard manure or 
peat, potash and acid phosphate was 
applied. -The results indicate that the 
chief lack-in the soil for this crop ifs 
nitrogen, Peat, with phosphoric acid 
and potash, was not equivalent to 
barnyard manure in growing corn. A 
yield of 38.7 bushels per acre was ob- 
tained on the manure! plat, while the 
check plat yielded-only seven bushels. 


For potatoes the effect of the fer- 
tilizers applied was similar to that 
with corn, with the exception that 
peat did not seem so beneficial. The 
application of phosphoric acid and 
potash is considered of little use on 


this soil until its nitrogen content has 
been increased. 


en ot 


Advocates Manure Spreader—!I have 
owned a manure spreader for three 
years, and haul out and spread 500 or 
600 loads of manure every year. I 
top-dress my meadows, using six 
loads to the acre, and put it on the 
pasture in the summer, when I can’t 
get it on the meadow or corn ground. 
It is one of the best paying machines 
on the farm. Nearly every farmer in, 
this locality who owns his place has 
one.—-{M. H. Donelson, Boone Coun- 
ty, Ia. 


Shipping Early Peas—B. W. H. of 
New York, asks for experiences in 
shipping early peas to city commis- 
sion men. We will be glad to publish 


helpful suggestions on this subject. 
hax 


t eiidto tty Orsypa 


in Aug and this cut | 


Same | 
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AND GOOD YIELDS 





ASTE in your method of 
heating is due to improper 
use of fuels, poor combus- 
tion, poor absorption of heat 
units and poor distribution 
of heat to the different rooms. 
Besides this waste indicated 
by loss of heated gases and 
other_elements that escape 
up thé chimney, there is 
wear and tear on inferior 
equipment that means con- 
increasing expense 
for repairs and renewal. You 
can save this waste by 
installing 


Boilers and Radiators 
for Steam or Water Heating 


ufacturing experience and perfected after ob- 
servation of thousands of installations made 
during that time. Any grade of fuel can be 
used with surety of maximum results. The 
gases of combustion are turned back and forth 


by the heating medium, 

“Gommon Sense Heating and Sanitary 
Plumbing” is a free booklet sent on request 
(ask for Book A). It tells you how to save 
waste in heating any type of building and 
also gives suggestions for Sanitary Piumbing 
equipment. It pays to procure both Heat- 
ing and Plumbing Gocds of one manufacture, 


eo 


This device mak- 
oe chicken raising 
easant and 
fitable, no i 
requires little at 
tention, saves fuel 
and chicks. The 
onty device that 
will maintain any 
desired even tem- 
perature in hours, 
Walt for descrip- 





Ask for : 
r tion Se et etice 
Seacest Branch. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. Syracuse, N.Y. 


PATENTS 





WATSON E. COLEMAN 
_fetest ditereey, Washington, 0. C. 


Best services. 





Advice and books free. 
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ssamery TREES 


THAT WILL GROW. 
Double Tested Stock, 8 Rowed Yellow Flint, Extra 
Early Huron Dent, Pride of the North, Leaming 
Ensilage, Bloody @utcher Ensilage, Red Cob En- 
silage. GET OUR PRICES. 
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HENCH’S ,’ 
Steel Ball ae nee 


yd ow ce 
Planter and Fertilizer 
Attachment complete 
in sey * or 


cold "MEDAL 
at Werld’s Fatr, 8t. 
Louis. A wonderful 
Seen oor 
possible “movement ‘ot 





eels 
7 Easily char oa 
fferent se 
Thousands in use. mefria ot a kind of Ag’r'l Im- 
plements. Agenis wan for circular. 
"The Hench & Uromgold bon Mirs., York, Pa. 
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2 sample currants mailed fo: 
Box B, Fredeala, 5. 


frock Gencings Cheap 





The Clipper willea 
tall grass and weeds and do alg 
the trimming along the 
fences, walks and drivég 
Catalogue and Prices Frag 


Clipper Lawn Mower Ge 
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DIXON. ° 











Early Maturing Varieties, 


SIEGEL, The Seedman, ERIE, FA. 
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Hoosick Falls, 8. ¥ 


The World's Oldest and Largest Independent Concern. 
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TRUCK 





HOW ABOUT THE LITTLE FOLKS? 


aa da 












You take the, 
best of care ofa 
them, feed\® 
them, clothe ‘ 
them, and: are 
now planning 
on how to edu- 
cate them. 











se would feel guil 







only exception islightning. 
ca t 





a is conceded that where pro 
no danger to life and no loss o 
ogee, your professor, or 












‘made these things a life study. 

that will be of value to yon. 
You owe it to yourse 

rod question. 
Just dro 


Lightning 


ug a line and say 
and we will Hes. 


Pte 4. dhe Bt as Ds 





‘a 






gad story. 





ee ee en A 















If you knew of an — well on your place and one of them should fall into it 
because you could have prevertted it had you acted in time. If 

other danger imag hnaraae| ‘our family you would hastily guard against it—the 
fundreds of people are killed each year by lightning 
housands more are crippled’ for life just because they neglect to protect them- 


r Lightning Rods are properly erected there is 
Fay rty—any authority will tell you so; your 
e editor of your best farm pa 
ou may never have considered the matter carefully or wit 
authority on the subject have said, ‘‘There is nothing in it.’ 
want to send you some testimonials and some quotations from men who have 
Just drop us a line and we will send information 


f and to your family to go to the bottom of the lightning 

It may mean life er death—and the loss of a home. 

‘ou want to post up a little on the subject of 
2 of charge some things of value te you. 

Now is the time—for now you have not suffered loss, and toniorrow may tell. a 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 


Makers of Lightning Rods that keep cut the Lightning. 


They are your joy, 
your comfort 
your very life, 
» you shield 
Ea\them from ev- 
ery danger. 


Be 


hout getting any 
If that is trne we 
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Iacrease Crops 

THE A AuTo-' TO-SPRAY 

i Sel epeth estel tant 
—_. With it tor eutworts 


ak 5 th Fy Seats Bei 
ment Stations. Fitted with Aute- 


Pop Nexzte itis s eqial fe to opera- 
tions as well as s: want 


Saeee 
E'< brown Ge.. 21a; ox Rochester, 8.7. 


































An Automatic Take-u- 
Hoop. Self Adjusting 
A Continuovs Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick. 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
~ manship. 

@@B INTERNATIONAL SILO co 

Conncsaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 








PLOW THE EASY WAY 
USE A WINNER PLOW TRUCK 


Don’t touch the handles, walk on the even ground and tnrn a 


smoother, straighter furrow. 
ground. A light boy or woman can do the work easily. 


and all the drndgery-avoided. As good on side hill as 
on flat land plow. Saves the plow points and le the 
try it} ie be No use for 


2. oat apray ay slope 8 Ceti 





Holds plow steady = Stoniest 


ys In 


on Sa stone boat. 
. for descriptive 





Days Pah i 








T POTATO SPRAYERS 


FRE & 


rtra pro 
rows 
reccupe an 


“rab ets 3 ie FOR RORSE-FowER 
a eS 





DEMING 


Hand, Knapsack, Barrel and Power Sprayers 
for the poultryman, fruit- 
rower, farmer and orchar- 
ist. Each type perfectly 











dapted to its purpose. 
Every style built ass ong 
and serviceabie as it's 


bie to puld it. 
orking parts of 










——— 
brass to resist chemical 
action—1i8 different styles. 
Write for Nineteen Eight 
Catalogue and “Expert | 
mony" — Much 
in them you should know. 














FOR SALE 
Tobacco Insect Powder 


The Italian Tobacco Regie, Rome, Italy 
is prepared to make a contract for five 
| years to the higgest bidder for the exclu- 
sive right of sale in foreign countries of 


tobaeco insect powder (insecticide) manu- 
factured by them. The quantity to be 
not less than 400,000 kilos per annum. 
Bids will be opened in Rome, July 30th, 


198. For information and particulars 
address: ITALIAN TOBA’ REGIE 
| 1 Broadway : New York City 





THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 


Furnished compiete 
— 71 | ees power. 


ee So Michtstown, N.@ } 


ys Rverything—trees, 
yin tert now Barrel. 
n ay wi you get 
omas Peppler, 


| the fore part of the season. 





FARMING 


Essentials in Growing Cane Fruits 


W. B. LLOYD, MABION COUNTY, {LL 
Begin cultivating as early in the 


spring as possible. If the plantirg is 
done in the spring, start the cultivator 


| at once, and keep it going until mid- 


summer. Then the plantation may be 
sown to cowpeas nicely harrowed in. 
During the growing season keep the 
bushes pinched back to 10 or 12 inch- 
es; that is, nip the terminal bud off 
with the thumb and forefinger when 
the stalks are 10 to 12 inches high. 

The second year no pinching back 
is done and the cultivating may all 
be done with a disk harrow. The cul- 
tivation should begin as early in the 
spring as can be without doing it in 
the mud and continue every ten days 
or two weeks till the berries begin to 
ripen. 

GOOSEBERBRIES AND CURRANTS 


These may be started from cuttings 
and transplanted “from the nursery 
row when one or two years old. Goose- 
berries leaf so early in the spring that 
I think it best to set the bushes in the 
fall. They, as well as currants, are 
set in rows 8 feet apart with 4 feet 
between the plants in the rows. I 
muleh as soon as set with coarse 
stable manure to which phosphate has 
been added at the rate of 0 pounds 
to the double wagon box load. 

The second year the cultivating is 
done with a two-horse 6-foot disk 
between the rows_and a one-horse 
cultivator crosswise between the 
plants, the hoe being used about the 
plants as the first year. The earlier 
and more thorough the cultivation the 
better the growth. As the bushes in- 
erease in size we use a narrower cul- 
tivator. Prune but little, if any, un- 
til after the plants come into bearing. 

Currants. for marketing must be 
harvested by picking each bunch or 
eluster singly. Gooseberries may be 
stripped from the bushes by running 
the hand, incased in a buckskin or 
leather glove, down the branches. 
They are then run through a fanning 
mill, the leaves blown out and the 
berries graded as to size. 


Commercial Strawberry Growing 


PEBRINE 





w. S. 





It. is desirable to get a vigorous 
growth early in the season. There- 
fore, cultivation should be commenced 
as soon as plants are set, and contin- 


| ued once a twice a week all the sea- 


son, being a little more frequent in 
Cultiva- 
tion is especially urgent after every 
shower, as soon as the ground is dry 
enough. [I have always practiced the 
matted row system, which is best for 
the average location. Special condi- 
tiens of soil, climate and market may 
call for ether systems. I prefer to 
save all of the early runners, layer- 
ing them and forming the row as 
quickly as possible, allowing it to 
widen to the desired width, after 
which the runners should be kept cut 
off at the sides, and the surplus later 
runners pulled or raked out of the 
center of the row. As _ the Tow -is 
forming and especially after it is 
formed, fine earth from the center of 
the middle should be pulled in around 
the plants to the depth of 1 Inch or 
more. This fine earth, having been 
cultivated all the season, is full of 
available plant food, and acts as a 
fertilizer as well as a mulch to the 
plants. It also checks the formation 
of the undesirable late runners, thus 
saving a great deal of laber in pull- 
ing out of these plants. 

One of the most satisfactory meth- 
ods of handling a strawberry bed 
after the crop has been harvested is 
to pull the weeds in the row, and af- 
ter the runners are mostly cut, cut 
them off along the edges of the row. 


Cultivating out is usually better if it 
is done tharorehiv. especial'y if the 






ted’ manure scattered on the row 
about September will give large re- 
turns in the next year’s crop. A great 
deal of work is the price. of a good 
strawberry bed, but it is not too great 
a price to pay. 


Peas for Profit 


D. 8. KELSEY, CONNECTICU 





Any gcod land, stable manured the 
previous year, or full af half-decayed 
sod, will do. 1 plow late in the fal! 
and harrow theroughly in April. Late 
peas collect their uwn nitrates on suc); 
land, and fér them any good super- 
phosphate is a complete manure; but 
for early results (and I aim to secure 
our market and keep it, by being tw» 
to five days aheadeof competitors) ni 
trates must be supplied. The land is 
then too cold to favor the nitrifying 
processes and to insure success; To 
lengthen the season we use in the 
drill 600 to 1000 pounds of a 4-6-1) 
complete fertilizer of our own mixing 
the nitrogen of which is nearly ai! 
organic. 

As a source of nitrogen well-decayed 
horse dressing may be broadcasted in 
partial substitution, or-a Httle = pul- 
verized poultry dressing applied = di- 
rectly in the drill. We plant in sing!- 
rows (north and south always), 3 
inches apart, 4 to 5 inches deep, coy 
ering 2 inches and filling these drills 
gradually in subsequent  cultivations 
Run the weeder every five to seven 
days from planting till vines are 6 
inches high; then the cultivator w 
ly. A quick start and continuous 
rapid grewth is our motto for all 
such crops. The same rules and meth 
ods will rush turnips or even sweet 
corn through as a second crop, fol- 
lowing peas. 

We pick every morning 
rows two or three times per week) 
beginning prompfly .at 3.30,. hiring 
school children who go to Bed at su.- 
set for this purpose. A pod, thus; 
picked, and kept cold and Wet as you 
find it at sunrise, will keep its con- 
tents perfectly sweet and fresh for 
two or three days, if kept cold and 
wet, although marketing immediatel, 
should be your rule. Never sell wilted 
pods to your regular trade. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

Yield? Oh, 100 to 200 bushels per 
acre, according to season, land and 
kind. I mean the kind of man. 

Bushing? Usually it does not pa) 
We sometimes wire a field. Split cord 
wood stakes every rod on each row 
One wire 15 inches up a top of them. 

Vines? When not rushed we mow 
and dry promptly, thresh and store. 
Are an excellent winter fodder. Other- 
wise rot them, but never burn. They 
are a highly valuable mulch for any 
purpose. 


eek - 


tthe same 


Remarkable Peas—-The most won- 
derful yield of peas I have ever had 
was from a bushel of Henderson's 
First of All, which yielded 35 bushels, 
running from $1.75 down to 40 cents 
a bushel.- All sold in our lecal mar- 
ket. Nothing in the seedsman’s cata- 
fog exceeded the beauty of the gar- 
den in bloom. Productiveness in this 
let fired the ambition of the neigh- 
bors; people who had never planted 
more than a quart before, planted a 
peck or more, so that the following 
year there were so many peas that 
the market was overstocked, and I! 
could not give peas away, there were 
sO. many to be had. I cut my vines 
before they are nearly exhausted, 
dry them, plant and all, and let the 
hens have access to them in winter 
[Miss A. O'Halloran, Campbell Coun- 
ty, W Va. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 











For the tan@’s sake use. Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the eaftth and 
those who ‘till it. Est IS78. For 
prices or agencies address Bowker, 
Boston.” 


¢ 


















the world so you can get the latest market 
or weather reports, summon the family 
doctor, or call a veterinary for your live 


stock —quick action on any one of these 
emergencies would repay you many times 
the cost. 


There are a hundred other uses at your 
service by installing a telephone system 
of your own, paying only a small amount 
for materials—no royalties, Our plans 
aresosimple you can do the work yourself, 


10 Men Can Organize a 
Successful System 


usingStromberg-Carisontele- 
Se ge pe pet 
one service will cost you 

Jess than a ceat a m ’ 











“THE OLD 


RELIABLE” 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INGIST GRA ‘‘* DIETZ" 
waneay FR. E. DIETZ COMPANY wew vor« 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
-ESTABLISHED 1840 
PICGNEERS AND LEADERS 




















TOWER SPECIALTY COMPANY, 111 Broadway, Hew Verk City 











Sis Cure sup cose 


or money refunded. 
si PACKAGE 






MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co., 
451] FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA. 





200 SIZES 
3 STYLES 


rofitable because they 

PEST milk- acing 
silo will yg corn. ‘A Harder 
Silo will PRESERVE it, Write today 


q, 
> 
pa A old  -) toes BURABLE, the most CONVEMENT, 
Bex 13 


MARDER BFG, COMPANY, 
Costesxii., New Yors. 


ILO 


‘make dairying 
provide the CH 
ration; and the BEST, too. 















|": Wrinkles in’ Managing the Hens 


ERNEST E. ROSE 





I have built some feed troughs that 
I like very much in this way: Take 
a piece of board 3 feet 10 inches long 
| and 7 inches 
wide, nail a piece 
of 2x4 to one 
side, near each 
end for legs, 
then cut from a 
j-inch board two 
pieces of this 
shape and nail to 
each end, then 
nail clapboards 
at e ¢ and laths atll. The laths will 
| hold the mash in the trough and the 
|clapboards keep the hens out, but 
give a good chance to put the mash 
|in a the top. With the thin edge of 
the clapboards uppermost it is im- 
possible for the hens to. roost upon 
them. 

Our yards are 100 feet by 18 south 
of the house, and there should be 
yards of the some size on the north, 
so one set could be planted to some- 
thing while the others are in use, so 
as to keep them clean aid furnish 
green feed. We hatch our chickens 








FEED TROUCH 


in an incubator, but do not use a 
regular broode We keep them in 
the kitchen at first. I have made a 


brooder in this way: I took a barrel 
| head and put four legs about 3 inches 
\long on the outer edge, and cut a 
hole in the center 3 inches in diam- 
| eter, then tacked strips of cloth on 
the under side, so they would ha.g 
}within % or %4 frich of the floor. Next 
'I put a tin can punched full of holes 
in the center and set a stone bottle, 
holding about a pint of tot water, 
in thi® and set the hover in one end 
of a shallow box about 6 inches deep 
and the same width as the hover, 
about 20 inches and three times as 
long. At night we covered it all up 
with a piece of cloth and it would 
keep warm all night. In the daytime 
the box is covered over with a piece 
of chicken wire and set near a-win- 





dow, and makes a good run for 
them. 
Later the hover is put outdoors 


in a coop 3x4 feet, with a wire cov- 
ered run 4x10 feet. Twenty-five ‘chick- 
ens are kept in each flock, and the 
run is moved sideways about 1 foot 
| every dey to give fresh grass. We 
| have raised all our chickens in this 
way for four.years. For the first feed 
we give ‘them ‘rolled oats, bread 
crumbs and “millet; then we feed a 
mash made of three parts mixed 
wheatsfeed and two parts cornmeal, 
four.times a day, with millet scattered 


‘Satie- in chaff to kéep them busy, and a feed 


| of miMet at night until they are old 
| enough .-to “éat wheat and cracked 
corn. ‘Phen wet give them wheat. or 
Bees at night. The-roosters are sepa- 
rated from the pulets.as sodn as. pos- 
| sible’ and fe@ on mash- mixed - With 
skim milk,,and disposed-of as soon as 
| fat enough. ! 

| Our egg record the last two years 
shows an average as follows: 


_ Breed 1905 - 1906 
Leghorns. %.5 109.4 
Piymouth - Rocks, . two-year old, Of n 93.0 
Rhode Island Reds, 100.3 «117.5 
White Wy “ 921 102.3 

103.3 123.6 
Ph «Rocks, one-year old, 3.6 120.8 
T average, 91,0. 110 


We feed to ten hens one quart of 
mash in the morning made of mixed 
wheat feed, cornmeal and either: meat 
scrap or gluten feed and potatoes or 
chaff; at noon one quart oats, wheat 
or barley, and at night one _ pint 
cracked corn. In the winter they 
have cabbage or row vegetables oncé 
a week, when we have’ them, and 
warm, sweet separator milk to drink 
in the morning and-warm water in 
the afternoon, in summer they have 
green feed three times a week, but no 
milk, as it sours too quickly and. they 
do’ not drink it well. They are kept 
supplied with shell-and grit. -I have 


‘LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY. 


built a grit crusher as described in 
your book Making Poultry Pay, and 
can easily crush a rock as large as a 
man's fist, getting plenty of grit in a 
short time. 

They do not lay as well as I would 
like to have them, but they are im- 
proving every year. Our pullets began 
laying this year 50 days earlier than 


last, but_ they were hatched at the 
same time. We sel] our eggs and 
poultry to private customers along 


with our butter and cream, and there 
is always a good demand for them. 


~ 


Setting Hens for Profit 


SPOONER 





GEORGE Cc, 

As there is much said in American 
Agriculturist in regard to set- 
ting hens for profit I give my method, 
which I claim, as all others, is the 
best way to make biddy contented for 
three weeks or more. Many move 
the hens to @ new nest and cover 
them over with a basket-or a box for 
24 hours or more, then remove the 
covering. If the hen will stay on the 
nest it is good luck, if not the eggs 
are worthless, which is often the case, 

My method is as follows: I have a 
cellar under a workshop. It is a little 
moist and will hatch more chicks to 
the number of eggs set than any place 
above ground. If I want to set @ 
dozen hens I make a good nest, us- 
ing lice powders, etc. I put in a dish 
ef clean water, plenty of corn, gravel 
and oyster shells. I always put in 
more hens than there are nests and 
let them take their own choice, which 
they soon do, picking out the *hests 
they will keep for three weeks to 
come. ' 

After the .nests are ail taken and 
the hens mean business, I remove the 
extra hens... Many times it will break 
them from setting when they see there 
are no nests for them. I have tried 
this method for many years; with the 
best of success. Many times every egg 
was hatched. As soon as the hens 
come off with their chicks I clean out 
all nests, burn the hay and place 
more hens in the hatching reom. 


> 


The Work Horse should be sup- 
plied. with about two pounds of prov- 
énder for each 100 pounds Of weight. 
Of this from ten to 18 pourids,. ac- 
cording to the séverity of the labor 
performed, shouldbe grain in some 
form. The heavy feeding should come 
at night, after the Jong day’s work is 
over-and when the animal has time 
for mastieating. and digesting his food. 











Removing Barb Wire Fence—I 
have learned from experience to take 
down one wire at a time. Though I 
may draw staplés from other wires 
@s I ddyvance; -I-never .lay off more 
than @ wire ata time, because of the 
danger 6f tangling. Anyone who has 
handled. barb wire. will understand, 
what this means. I-use an empty bar- 
rel; any kind will do if. the heads are 
aut. The end of the wird is made fast 


to the barrel, which is polled over the | 
until | 


wire as it lies on the “ground 
the end is reached; then make this 
fast to the barrel. If the fence is not 
too long I roll anoth@r wire on the 
same barrel coming back. In this way 
there is no trouble in rolling or un- 
rolling when I want to use the wire 
again. The best tool to remove the 
staples is an old steel rasp with one 
of the corners cut off so it will form 
a wedge when driven under the wire 
where the staple crosses. As this is 
driven in, the staple comes out. This 
tool is. also useful in removing the 
mortar. when finishing chimneys.— 
[H. H. Langsdale, Talbot County, Md. 


T send in my renewal today. The 
market reports in American Agricul- 
turist are alone worth many times the 
cost- of the .paper—[A. G. Decker, 
Huntingdon County, Pa. 


















‘DR. HESS 
Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


Think how exactly con to na- 
ture is the condition of a =. in 
es! house or a ory ~ is Xf wonder 

@ mopes abou , sic , UNpro- 
Auctive? Give’ the food “Sones 
mature meant her te have — marke 
@igesiive organs work as nature in- / 
tended ue be sido and your hen 
is healthy, happy and productive. 

Dr. Hees Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
takes care of the digestion. 






























It gives a natural condition 
to the hen when every surrounding 
is unnatural. 

It makes perfect digestion—tones 
and strengthens the system and wards 
off disease. Leading poultrymen en- 
Gorse Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. t is the 
prescription of Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) 
and is a guaranteed egg producer, 
makes chickens grow fast and helps 
old fowls to fatten. Costs but a penay 
a day for 30 hens. 


SOLD OW A WRITTEN GUARANTEE, 


£34 Ibs. 25c, 
Mall or express, ade fur m Coan 
Sie West ano Sours, 


Bend %c for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, 


R ss 
OR. HE & CLARE. Agni nd, Ohlo 











Sure Hatch Incubator 


Shipped Unlimited Trial 
direct from = ies ¥ warehouse. 








If troubled with 
gapes send fog 


Gapes! Gapes! 
my free booklet Gapes, Their Origin and Curé, 
It tells all about the dread disease and ® 
neverfailing cure, J. $ KLOCK, Urban, Pa 





Oure the lameness 

the bunch without poorring, 
tn gy the part Be 
before the blemish 


ooking just 
came. 
Fleming’s Spavin Car 


for soft o(hequsd) 
cyan Mesa 


a special 
Bertie —Box 
plint. Carb, Cap 


e blister, bata i 
ote any othe “bbe mt ik 2 and can 
a <— stever fails. 


money 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 





HANDLING HOGS 
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The BEST Improved! 


1908 


IMPROVED 


CREAM 
u Us Separator 


It gives-us much pleasure to receive daily the 
' good words dairymen are saying, the country over, 
about the 1908 Improved U.S. Cream Separator. 
Why not— Y OU—join this army of satisfied users, 
Do get interested and send for general information * 
catalogue No. at once. A postal brings it to you. 
Address all letters to 














VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing warehouses. at : Chi: , Til., La Crosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas 
City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Toledo, O., ‘Salt Lake City, Utah, Denver, Colo., San Fran- 
~Cal., Spokane, Wash., Portland, Ore,, Buffalo, N. Y., Auburn, Me., Montreal 

and e, Quebec, Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., Calgary, Alta. 
495 


-¥, 


Another Big Dairy Firm 


‘tells how they have solved the 





. . 
Youne “WANTED—To jearn the 
ay Ca ue sent 


hh aaery’! jon. 
freé. A vega VEFPRRIN ALY COLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louis Street, 


F Specific Ophthaimi 
No More Blind Horses Moon Plindness eather ‘ 


sore eyes. Barry Co., lowa City, Iowa, have sure oure. | 





Calf 


‘SCHUMACHER 
‘CALF MEAL 


Liverpool, N. Y., Jan, 4. 





The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chi 


cago, Fil. 
Gentlemen :— : 

*“ “Some time ago, after we had been feeding your Calf.Meal a 
short time, we ieeve your agent a somewhat qualified endorsement 
of it, and told him we would ve you people a furthér recommen- 
dation after having a better chance to judge as to the merits of the 
goods. A couple of weeks ago we senf you a substantial testimo- 
nial in the shape of an order for a ton of your Calf Meal, and in 
further evidence of our satisfaction of this feed, we now write ask- 
ing that you wil ship-another ton to us; this shipment, however, 
to be billed to Lacona, N. Y, instead of Liverpool. 

We trust you will be able to get the 8 there with as little 
delay as possible. Yours very truly, 
THE STEVENS BROS.-HASTINGS CO, 
(Signed) 











Schumacher Calf Meal has proven a 


eat discovery~a wonderful milk-saver,a splendid result producer. 
any carefully conducted tests have proven Schumacher Calf 
Meal to be a perfect milk substitute, and the best calf meal yet dis- 
covered. A scientific combination of vacuum cooked oat-meal and 
wheat meal products, ground flax and dried milk that will permit 
ou to feed three calves at the cost of one on whole milk. The best 
eeders and breeders of the country are using it. It should be used 
by all farmers and feeders desirous of producing stronger, better, 
more growthy stock. A great grower of prize winners. 


Write for booklet giving full information and smal! free'‘sample. If your deal 
\. hasn’t Schumacher call’ Meal, write us and we will see that you ote supplied. ! 


The QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. A, Chicago, Til. 
The First Thevough!y Successful Milk Substitute 











| feed than-other kinds I 
| Their blaek 


} litter, 
} before really 


fo ADVANTAGE 





- HOTEL SWILL FOR FATTENING SWINE 


The Problem of Making Profits Out of Partially Waste Substance as Met by George 
fi, Hunt. of Litchfield County, Ct-He Lives Near a Large Surmmer Resort, and 
Converts Swill from the Hotels into Pork---Mr Hunt Secured Third Prize in the 
Orange Judd Contest for the Most Practical and Helpful Article on Handling 
Swine on the Farm---A Contrast with- Methods in the Big Corn States 


UFFICIENT to say I am 

not in the swine business 

fer the purpose of seeing 

how much grain I can 

feed to a lot of hogs and 

thus benefit the miller. I 
am located close to.a noted summer 
resort and I have the opportunity to 
obtain the kitchen garbage from two 
hotels and a few private residences, 
By combining this garbage with pas- 
ture grass and reasonable care I man- 
age to realize, in the early winter, a 
nice little sum as a side line to dairy 
farming. 

As to breeds, personally I prefer 
the Berkshires.. They are good. moth- 
ers, prolific and hardy, hearty eaters, 
and in my experience will make 
equally as much pork with 25% less 
have kept. 
hides will not sunburn 
so quickly. as a white-skinned hog, 
which in a system where the hogs are 
kept in pasture in summer is no small 
desideratum. 

I always use a thoroughbred Berk- 
shire’ boar, and this on Chester- 
White sows produces a cross (for 
fatteniiig purposes) that is hard to 
beat, and .is no mean substitute..for 
any pure blood. 

PREFERS MARCH FARROWING 

For my pork-making business L like 
pigs dropped about March 15, as they 
will then mature enough by the time 
the summer residents arrive to utilize 
a full “meal of garbage, The sows 
may then be served for an early fall 
which will be well developed 
cold weather. As a 
breeder, however, I prefer gilts not to 


| have their first litter until well along 


in April, so that the little ones can 
have everything in their favor, and 
enough pigs live to develop as many 
of the mother’s teats as possible. 
Just “as soon as I decide to keep 2a 
sow for a breeder I commence _ to 
handle her as much as_ possible, 
seratch her and ‘alk to her every time 
[I go nearjher. By the time her _moth- 
erhood-. season. arrives we aré— pretty 
well acquainted,-and-she,does not ob- 
ject to-my-> presence, with fenders 


around the-sides of the farrowing pen, - 


however, which: must. be:-warm for 
early Hitters. .I:think~best to bother 
them as little as. possible, particularly 
so with a naturally_fretful sow... ; 

When the -sows\-are .safely .in. pig 
for a -fall-ditter théy are turned in 
pasture. by~ themselves, where they 
have-access to water, their food be- 
ing mostly grass, supplemented by a 
few windfall apples from trees eclpse 
by, and about one shovelful of gar- 
bage each per day- During the Win- 
ter their food consists of a slop made 
up of skim milk, with one. quart of 
oats, rye and corn greund together, 
with about 10% of oil. meal added. 
Slop is fed in. the morning, garbage in 
evening, a little hay, preferably 
is also fed. 
THE FATTENING PERIOD 

A hog feeder must be’ constantly on 
the watch, and the minute an animal 
shows signs of. being off its feed it 
should be separated from the oth- 
thers, so that its individual feed may 
be better governed. With a little 
dieting they will usually come out all 
right. Fattening hogs I do not carry 
over winter, believing that a pro‘dt on 
two younger ones is easier made than 
on an older hog. Early fall pigs are 
sold uSually for $5 or $6 per pair. My 
fattening hogs are turned to pasture 
in the spring as soon as the grass is 
well: started: I have two fields with 
corners converging on .a corner of 


the 
clover, 


the cow pasture, in which a small 


+ ses 


patch, close’ te: a running stream, is 
fenced off. In this patch is a large 
trough, into which water is dipped by, 
hand from the brook (have a pump 
ready for next summer), as I do not 
want the pigs to foul the water in the 
stream from which my cows. drink, 
The 26 hogs I fattened last summer 
got away with 12 to 6 pails of water 
eVery day, and sometimes more dur- 
ing the hot weather. 

I aim to change pasture each year, 
or at most every two years, the un- 
used one being plowed, some fodder 
crop, sweet corn, oats and peas, etc, 
raised, and seeded to clever in_ the 
growing'’crop; thus’ the land is kept 
clean and sweet, with good pasture 
coming: for the next year.’ In addi- 
tion to the pasture the®*hogs are. fed 
what garbage they will eat up clean, 
care being talsen not to  overfeed. 
Once in awhile I dump a barrel of 
coal ashes and some charcoal, and 
sprinkle salt on it in the hog lot, so 
that if-they crave it they may have 
it, and very seldom have a sick hog. 

FEEDS GARBAGE UNTIL AUTUMN 

It requirés Watchfulnéss in handling 
the garbage to guard dgainst deleteri« 
ous substances: being thrown to the 
hogs, particularly when feeding sows 
with small pigs, as a can of spoiled 
fruit fed to a sow is liable to give the 
little” ores “scours. 

- When .the supply of.garbage begins 
to fall.off, about September 15, I com- 
mence te feed shelled:.corn, from a 
pint to a*quart to each hog, depend- 
ing on supply .of swHl, and. this is 
kept up till cool - weather ‘allows 
butchering, or the market is right, 
when the hogs are disposed of at 
wholesale in lots of about eight at a 
time till all are gone. , This is*usually 
before very cold weather,. the- price 
of pork tisually ‘being higher here in 
early October than later inthe season. 
Anyone with help in their own fam- 
ily can materially increase the prof- 
its by making sausages and lard, and 
selling the:spareribs, hams and shoul- 
aérs at private sales, as we have done 
when help was not sq scarce. 

ip COMPARATIVE WEIGHT OF PIGS 

As- for weights the: results were: 
Bight- Chester-Whites -dropped March 
16,. butchered October 18, average 155 
pounds; nine one-half Berkshire, one- 
haif Chester-White, dropped .April 30, 
butchered Octobet 18, average 137 
pounds; two one-half: Bé?fkshire, one- 
half Chester-White, @ropped April 30, 
butchered December 3, average 165 
pounds; six mixed breed, bought, 
dropped June 15, butchered December 
3, average 120 pounds. 

Of course, the foregoing weights are 
nothing extra from a grain feeder's 
standpoint. But they were the result 
of utilizing a wer-te product and fed 
according to supply, which cost noth- 
ing but the time getting and feeding 
it, the time being about three hours 
daily of man and one horse during 
summer, with the addition of about 
$20 worth of corn in finishing off. No 
doubt the hogs would. have done bet- 
ter kept in smaller bunches, but that 
would have = increaséd the labor. 

In conclusion permit me to say that 
pork made from the garbage, the 
remnants of food cooked for human 
beings one day, and fed to the hogs, 
on clean ground ‘the next, combined 
with sweét pasture grasses and clover, 
pure, fresh water, and’ finished of 
with, good, yellow corn, all produced 
and flourishing among these New Eng- 
land hills, will make as wholesome and 
toothsome an article as the pork from 
any steer-following hog that ever 
came out of the west—and better 
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@ This is a new book treating of the whole subject of animal husbandry. It 
gives in one volume a clear, concise, accurate account of the world’s know- 
ledge to date of every phase of live stock farming. Animal industry in 
America is an enormous business. The subject ‘has heretofore-never been 
adequately and concisely treated in a single volume. Some vital phases of 
it have always been neglected. This volume treats animal industry as a 
rounded whole, and from many standpoints not previously touched upon. 
This has been made necessary by our advancing Laowhelen of the subject 
along all lines, by the recent enactment 
of national laws regulating the transpor- 
tation of animals, the handling and curing 
and sale of meats and the control of cer- 
tain contagious animal diseases of na- 
tional importance. 


@ Every Stockman, Farmer, Teacher 
or Student will find this work of great 
practical value. In it the actual farmer 
finds guidance for improved practice. The 
intending stock-raiser finds help im decid- 

«ing his line of operations, The teacher 
finds a basis for his lectures and other 
class room work in Animal Industry. The 
student readily finds what is known and 
problems for lature study. The general 
public finds reliable information on the 
methods of feeding, breeding and care of 
farm animals, the treatment of animal 
diseases, the preparation and curing of 
meats and the animal products, dairy 
farming and all the business features of 
the stock industry. — 


A SURVEY OF ITS CONTENTS 
The following is a table of contents which gives a list of subjects treated in this great werk. 
I. History, Anstomy and Physiology and VII. The Beef Cattle Industry. 














Breeding of Domestic Animals. Catt! 
i. Principles of Stock Feeding. op a je and Dairy Farming. 
Ill. Diseases of Animals. «3 
IV. Business Aspects of Stock Farming. Xx. Sheep, and Goats. 
V. Animal Products. Xi. 


Poultry. 
I. Horses and Mules. XII. Other Useful Animals. 


COLORED PLATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


A marked feature of this work is the exclusive character of its many superb illustra- 
tions. The k contains a sefies of anatomical and S payeineeee models a capocanty 
prepared for this volume at great cost; these the first time. 
are entirely new, and are original, authorital ve and beanie. They are the 
knowl je whieh has heretofore tted from books of"this character, the very 
informat most s ht. They will "Seles prove of greatest value to everyone — 
teacher, student, stoc man, farmer or general reader. 








opened to the fullest extent measures 21% 7 inches and 
folds up inte « flat compass measuring only 7 x S inches. 





The models show in detail the exact location and appearance Of all the muscles’ 
bones, arteries, veins, internal organs and external conformation ee tien Setecs, Eee 
hogs and pouitry. The Ft lithegraphed in colors x. hay yg Bey le paper, e 
whole arranged fo fold nd compact when the vol cloned. Each model is an 
exact representation of the structure 6 f the animal Mastested. and the various fi V~ 





intended to fold one upon the other in the order shown in nature, wae Gorges det 
coming visible only when all the outer layers Save, Sas been in their rm ex 


posed, 
eS is printed on both sides, each side re} different anatomical feature. 
he mosels ire ace —~ nied Ae ciaberate eapiams explanatory k key to provide the reader 

eir paccosstal mani 


with the requisite know it 
These models oceupy eld peculiarly their own; their merits cannot be ad eqaate 
ing has yet appeared in our live stock literature with which y 


described because noth 
n addition there are about 500 magnificent half-tone illustrations and drawings 


eo re them. 
many at them full-page plates, in all the various phases of animal industry, especially of 
the different bre sods. 


WORK ENTIRELY NEW AND WELL INDEXED 


The work here offered is “fresh in every detail, and so thoroughly indexed under 
common and scientific names that ores pees ean be. easily found. It contains 768 royal 
octavo pages (9 1-2x.7 inches). Beautifully printed on superior paper, type large, clear 
and easily read, and the bindings are ali that the most fastidious would possibly desire. 


The price at which the book is here offered is low 
Introductory Offer fora 'rork ot this character and is made possivie 


only by printing in large editions, which the at of this volume is sure to warrant, 


Half Morocco, with cloth sides and leather corners, very sumptuous, —_— 
Cloth, handsome and durable, gold stamping a ect we Oe 
END FOR FULL description showing Address the Sole Publishers 


sample pages, method of treatment oO 
range Judd Company 


of subjects, specimen of ilustrations, 
type, ete. Supplied free on application. 439-441 Lafayette St, New York 




















“COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 
The Most Important Work of Its Kind Ever Publishde 


FARMER'S CYCLOPEDIA OF 


Resume of the Starch Season 


According -to reports furnished by 
dealers to this journal, about 2,000,- 
000 bushels of Maine potatoes were 
ground into starch during the season 


of 1907-8. It is claimed the starch 
output of Aroostook county, that 
state; for the past season is about 


75% of normal. Farmers received 40 
to 50 cents per barrel for refuse and 
other unmarketable potatoes suitable 
for starch-making purposes. The 
starch output of Minnesota fell off 
about 25% during the past season, ac- 
cording to factory operators. Farm- 
ers in that state received 20 to 25 
cents per 100 pounds for starch po- 
tatoes,. Some are inclined to take a 
pessimistic view of the outlook for 
the future of the Minnesota potato 
starch industry. 

In Colorado, on the other hand, the 
business, while not thoroughly estab- 
lished, is growing rapidly. It is al- 
leged that Greeley, Col, has the 
largest, potato starch factory in the 
United’ States. Last fall farmers 
shipped starch potatoes to the fac- 
tory at that point, receiving an aver- 
age of 15 cents per 100 pounds, and 
were giad of the outlet for the infe- 
rior tubers at this price. 


Minnesota starch manufacturers 
complain” bitterly at the handicap 
surrounding. the industry. One in- 


forms this journal that large quanti- 
ties.of sago and tapioca flour are ad- 
mitted into the United States free of 
duty, and these products are being 
used as a substitute in a large degree 
for potato starch. Boston dealers 
claim that the imported stock above 
mentioned comes in direct competi- 
tion with corn starch, as well as the 
potato product, and along this line 
say: “It is our opinion that when the 
tariff is again adjusted it will be the 
proper time to take up this question 
and urge some action. It was. evi- 
dently an indication of the makers of 
the last tariff to have both sago and 
tapioca flour pay the same duty as 
starch, but it has been ~ coming 
in free.” 


Fruit Prospects East and West 








While some damage has been done 
to the general fruit crop of 1908 in 
various localities, it is not believed 
that spring frosts have proved suffi- 
ciéntly general or severe to indicate a 
small crop in the aggregate. Reports 
from Missouri and Kansas are to the 
effect that tender varieties of fruit 


| Were materially injured by the freeze 


of a few weeks ago, yet in the main 
trees in those states were budded so 
heavily that it is thought enough came 
through unscathed to insure a good 
set-of fruit, provided conditions prove 
favorable from now on. 

Advices from some leading fruit 
counties in Arkansas are to the effect 
that buds generally withstood the 
cold weather of early April, and the 
outlook is encouraging. However, in 
some districts the apple bioom is not 
as heavy as in good years, and here 
ahd there Elberta peaches are said to 
be dropping badly. 

California apricots were hurt more 


or less by frost; in some _ sections 
quite seriously. However, general 
shipments of fruit from that state, 
such as_ cherries, peaches, plums, 


prunes, etc, are looked for. The pear 
crop of California seems to be show- 
ing the effects of blight. 

. According to the state orchard and 
nursery. inspector of Ohio, the fruit 
outlook in the Buckeye state at this 
early date is exceptionally promising. 
There is very little winterkilling, even 
of the tenderest peaches, and 


strengthened the trees. 

In spite bf very cold weather early 
this month, Maryland orchardists say 
-[To Page 498} 


last | 
year’s light ‘yield is believed to have | 
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One woman s ks of her 
telephone as “the friend on 
the wall;” an eceend run- 
ner, @ protector, a friend in 
need and a companion when 
alone. Needless to say, her * 
‘telephone is 


Western 
Electric Co. 


Apparatus and Equipment 
the kind that has the true 


friend qualities of faithful- 
ness and reliability. 


Booklet, ‘‘Rural Telephone 
Bquipments,’’ Seat Free. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dallas 

nver 
alt Lake City 
feattie 


ian Franciec. 
Lose Angeles 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By peing INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. Jt will please you. 
Only Paint endorsed by the “Grange.”’ 
e in all colors,—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE, 

From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
le al} about Paint end, Painting for Perebitie 


Tel 
Hew te avoid trouble y paints 
formation 


1r you money 
0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 


Money - Making Farms 
for Sale in 14 States 


foeeimerte in 
n ty in size, 





bar ins, ofusely illustrated, 
containing | Beate reliable ix 


formation of farming localities and traveli 
structions to see rties, mailed FREE, i 
mention this paper. /¢ pay railroad fares. 





E. A. STROUT CO., 150 Naesau St., New York * 
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For information as to lands in 


THE NATION'S | GARDEN son 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD’ «| 


| 
In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia 
Alabama and Florida, write to WILBUR 
McCOY, Agricultural and Immigration 
Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. | 








Homeseekers, Tennessee produce growers most 
fortanately situated. gTennesses 
produce es south- 

0 Tennessee f= =<ricie sense. 
southern-growm 

produce is exhaused, and tibetan markets several 
weeksearlier than -grown stuff, thus commanding 
very best prices both north and south. From $100 to §400 per 
acre cleared from Centaloupe, Cabbage and crops in 
denn 90 0002 1907; * ‘. 
anacre. Excel imate; pure water, For 

we hiserstare address McD. Baslth, treme ny Dept. 

B, Thettansege Ot. Leute Rp., Rachelle,’ Team, 

















Trrigated Fruit, Alfalfa Farm 
Seas ee. Special offer 

t aided caval. Cat. 
W ooster. wha Market os San Francisce 


CALIFORNIA 


+ alog free. 
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Judd Co 
Copyright, 1908, by Orange mpany 


Entered at Postaffice as second-class mail matter 
ag «2 gn FRICE—-ONE DOLLAR a 
Sec tear 1k ae cobenigtion 
i 3 su 
for a club a toe A Fag the gent 
cau — a —_ a 
Canadian $1.50 


free, 

Foreign.” or 8 44 oor year, postpaid. 

EN WALLS Mie de te opposite your name on 
per, or wrapper, shows. to what time your 

ee dee jon is paid. Thus, Apr08 shows that pay- 
been received up to April 1, 1908, 

should be ag mniedaney if not already 
bent in. MaytS to May 1, 198, and so on, When 
payment is made the date, which answers for 


DISGONTINUANC rs the | ag Rn 


=» 
time ‘thereafter. 
bu) continued after expiration, please 
© GE IN ADDRESS--When _ ordering 
change in the a subseribers should be pas 
to @ their as well as their new athens. 
©. RY SENS WANTED in every town 
sent on sition 
, BA ate 
to the ‘ion. ' 


ith proofs of the swi 
joss, and within’ yt. month from the date 
ao 
a Ww 
he to ala: oa w your adv. im the old re- 


liable a MAGAZINE, wis qeaiiched io tea, recta 
eempeny 
mi New Lert Herbec, Myr bree 
m secretary, 
REMITTANCES should _ made by 
or express money order, registered tater ak 


though small smounts may “he sent Fae B little risk 
regular ane. Postage stamps will be accepted 
amour 3 





Address ¢ to 

avoid delay send to the one nea 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Pablishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead Building 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 

9 89 Latasrite Street Marquette Building 


NEW YORK, APRIL 25, 1908 
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That old fraud of ~ paeieines 9 trees 
fruitful has appeared in a new Easter 
bonnet and dress. This time it is a 
scheme to prevent insect injury to 
the folfazge by boring a hole in the 
trunk and plugging it full of a com- 
pound which consists of about 75% 
sulphur. A Pennsylvania firm is ad- 
vertising the thing and experiment 
stations and farm papers are being 
besieged with questions. No man 
who knows anything about _ tree 
growth can be fooled by any such 
extravagant statements as this com- 
pany makes, and we have no doubt 
that nene of our readers will be 
duped into sending money for the 
stuff. 4 

Nothing better shows the interest 
city boys are taking in farm life than 
that experiment tried last summer 
when 30 boys were sent to the coun- 
try from the Brooklyn boys’ high 
school. A teachers’ organization has 
grown out of it, and 2500 boys are 
enrolled, ready to do farm work this 
Such a move, coming as it 
does from the boys themselves, is of 
profound importance to the state and 
nation, since it is an educational 
movement prompted by those most 
likely to benefit by it-—-the boys. It 
will also have its influence upon the 
country boy, who must see in it the 
advantages of his present position in 
already having a home in the coun- 
try. Another indication of the exodus 
from the cities is revealed in the rec- 
ords of the bureau of information and 
statistics, which has been. supplying 
men where néede@-on farms.~ Just 





. now the number desiring country po- 


sitions is greater-than the * supply. 
During March the bureau placed’ 75 
families of two to nine members each, 


a= woe calieocrmnete ion 


EDITORIAL _...... 


besides several hundred unmafried 
men, “ Still another indication is the 
frequent call we have to suggest how 
and where city boys may Start farm- 
ing. All these facts and many more 
speak well for the future of farming. 
As they become known they will gain 
in power for good to the individual, 
the state, the nation and the race. 


A New Era for Empire State Farming 





New York agriculture is to be con- 
gTfatulated on the appointment of Prof 
Raymond A. Pearson of Cornell uni- 
versity as state commissioner of ag- 
riculture, to succeed Charlies A. Wiet- 
ing, resigned: For years there has 
been general dissatisfaction at the 
continuation of Wieting in office. Un- 
der his administration it is conceded 
that the agricultural department of 
the state of New York fell far short 
of the full ‘measure of its attain- 
ménts. Therefore, when the an- 
nouncement came that Gov Hughes 
had yielded to pressure and appoint- 
ed Prof Pearson in the place of Wiet- 
ing, a sigh of relief went up from all 
parts of the ‘empire state. 

Farmers of New York are so well 
posted in regard to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Wieting administration 
that it is unnecessary for a lengthy 
recapitulation of details here. Now 
that the old commissioner is out, it 
is well for all toetry to forget the 
past as soon as possible, and turn tyes 
forward to the future with every 
hope. 

New York is to be congratulated in 
the selection of Prof Pearson to head 
the state department ef agriculture. 
He has done much to forward the 
dairy interests of the state through 
his efficient work at Cornell, and no 
doubt exists that there will be a de- 
cided change in the management of 
the department under his leadership. 
Prof Pearson has an almost unpar- 
alleled opportunity before him. Those 
who know the man believe that he 
will “make good” to the letter, and 
will administer his new office with 
the sole end in view of developing 
the agricultural industry of New York 
rather than follow the former plan 
of making the position a roost for 
politicians.- American Agriculturist 
rejoices at the change in the manage- 
ment of the New York state depart- 
ment of agriculture. 


—™ 





for lambs and young 
Every year there is a 
through 


The season 
swine is on. 
sacrifice of young animals 
loss, In some instances it is a loss 
that cannot be prevented In other 
instances it can. The instances in 
which the latter occur are much the 
more numerous. In fact, they are so 
numerous that. the results therefrom 
represent a national loss. The lamb- 
ing and farfrowing seasons are, in a 
measure, harvest seasons The re- 
turns when the animals are grown 
are greatly ‘influenced by the number 
of the young animals saved. It is a 
characteristic of nature to bring more 
animals into life during the hours of 
the night than during those of the 
day. This means that the percentage 
of loss is much greater when sheep 
and lambs are born in the night sea- 
son. The owners, if present, could 
save many that are lost. They ought 
certainly to. try and do se. An alarm 
clock at such a time may prove very 
profitable... But when the. owner sets 
it he must do.its bidding and_ rise 
when it calls him. Such extra. effort 
should not be grudged at such a 
time. : 





The season of sowing is on, and 
this means that the seasan of weeds is 
very near. When weeds come up in 
cultivated crops it is, of. Gourse, possi- 
ble to get at them to destroy ‘them: 
It is not always possible to fight them 
when growing in grain crops, but 
much may be done under some con- 


when the - first gait 
ible to 


ditions. Just 
‘blades begin to show it is 


kill many weeds, providing the ground. 


is in a sifitable ‘condition, by fruaning 
@ light harrow over the ground. The 
next best time for harrowing is when 
the grain is 5 te 6 inches high. Some 
kinds of weeds may be killed in the 
grain by spraying, as mustard, for 
instance, but with all kinds of weeds 
this method of destroying them will 
hot be completely successful. The 
old-fashioned method of killing, or, at 
least, cutting off stray weeds with a 
spud in a grain field, is an excellent 


one when they are not too numerous. 





Trolley lines as never before are 
awakening to the possibilities in car- 
rying farmers’ produce. Up state, 
around Richfield Springs, one of them, 
the Oneonta and Mohawk valley, has 
arranged with one of the express com- 
panies to handle the freight business 
on its Hine, and is personally soliciting 
business’ from the farmers, asking 
them to grow marketable crops, pledg- 
ing prompt co-operation in distrib- 
uting all sorts of produce. On this 
trolley line the outlet for good mar- 
kets is excellent. The action of the 
road showe good business judgment; 
for what helps one is sure to help all. 
Energetic farmers who accept the of- 
fers are sure to be gainers in the long 
run. 


Interest continues throughout the 
east, in both city and country, over 
the development of draft horses of 
excellence. Attention was recently 
ealled to this in American Agricaltur- 
ist.: In the past fortnight or so the 
mews comes that work horse parades 
are being arranged by business houses 
in such cities as Philadelphia, New 
York, and Columbus, these taking on 
something of an annual feature. 
Farmers’ teams and firemen’s horses 
have been added as special classes for 
the Philadelphia parade. These ani- 
mals will contest sharply with the 
heavy draft class for honors. These 
parades indicate the deep seated love 
of good horses everywhere. The coun- 
ty and state fairs are not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath; the fancy 
horse shows which attract the leisure 
class do not bring out the business 
men; but the _.work horse parade 
brings everyone out with his hat off 
and his lungs limbered up for appre- 
ciative cheering. The automobile has 
not yet left the post in its race for 
popularity. 





weeks ago high corn. and 
cheap hogs gave pork-producing 
farmers much uneasiness, What 
amounted to almost a panic resulted. 
Fat or half-fat stuff was rushed to 
market. Tt was not uncommon to 
find that breeding stock had been sac- 
rificed. At the time American Agricul- 
turist counseled moderation and the 
retention of at least the breeding ani- 
mals. We had faith in better prices 
for hogs. We also are convinced that 
when everybody is-.selling is just the 
time to hang on to breeding animals. 
Recent events proved the wisdom of 
our advice. Hog prices have gone up 
as much as $1.50 per 100 pounds, put- 
ting a different aspect upon the prob- 
lem. The men who held their hogs 
will make a good showing, in spite 
of high feed, while those who sold 
all their animals will* have to pocket 
their loss and start over again. It is 
not always easy to view ¢& situation 
calmly» but a rational conservatism 
should be observed even during a 
crisis such as we have just passed 
through. 





A few 


Old subscribers know that this pub- 
lication is called “The Old Reliable,” 
because the statements of contribu- 
tors, editors and advertisers alike can 
be relied upon. One of the strongest 
features of this’ publication is the 
unique guarantee, printed on this 
page, which is a thorough protection 
to readers who will mention this 
paper when writing to advertisers. 





Aprit in the Garden - 


" Procuring- anid “Setting Celery Plants - 
W. J. BITTERSKAMP, INDIANA 


If I had the choice of soils for cel- 
ery I would select a moist, black 
sandy loam. Very fine celery, however, 
is grown on muck, clay leam and even 
sand, if sufficiently enriched. I sow 
celery seed in April. This I procure 
directly. from some reliable seedsman. 
I prefer White Plume and Golden 
Self-Blanching. The seed is placed in 
a well-prepared, rich bed in rows 12 
inches apart. I try to get about 20 
seeds te the inch of row, and, there- 
fore, make a .rather wide, shallow 
mark, say 1 inch wide and just as 
shallow as possible. 

After sowing the seed, by hand, I 
arop a radish seed every 2 or 3 inches 
in the row, then sprinkle just the 
least bit of fine soil over the seed, 
barely hiding it from view. I then 
firm the soil very thoroughly over the 
row by patting with a piece of board. 
I sprinkle the bed with a watering 
can, then place burlap sacks over the 
bed for about twe weeks. If weather 
is wery dry I sprinkle the bed as it 
needs it without removing the sacks. 

As soon as grass and weeds appear 
I scrape and cultivate the soil be- 
tween the rows to kill them just as 
they germinate. To be able to do this 
I sow the radish seed in the rows, as 
they will come up in a week and show 
where the row is. It often takes four 
weeks before.one can see the row of 
celery, and if grass and weeds are al- 
lowed to grow until the celery plants 
show one can hardly clear the patch. 

TRANSPLANTING 

When the celery plants are about 1 
inch high I transplant them, setting 
about 2 inches apart in the row and 
leaving 12 inches between rows. The 
soitin this bed should be very rich 
and well prepared. I cultivate the 
plants frequently with a wheel hoe 
until about the middie of June or 
early July, when they should be ready 
to be sét permanently. 

If you have brought your plants to 
this stage in a thrifty, healthy con- 
dition your battle is practically won. 
Most people fail in the production of 
choice, stocky plants; therefore, I 
spent so much time giving dejgils. 

That part of the garden intended 
for growing the celery I make very 
rich by plowing under, probably, a 
38-inch covering of partly rotted ma- 
nuré in spring; then plant early peas, 
radishes, early potatoes, lettuce, spin- 
ach, etc, on it. These crops come off 
in time for the celery te occupy the 
ground. I replow or respade this be- 
fore setting to celery to thoroughly 
mix the manure with the soil.. Con- 
siderable time is spent getting the bed 
in the best possible condition. 


PLANTING IN THE OPEN 


Rows are marked off 4 feet apart, 
and the plants set*at same depth as 
they stood in the plant bed. I am 
careful tn lifting them to get all the 
roots possible, and unless the bed is 
moist from recent rain I sprinkle it 
well the evening before I expect to 
use the plants. A manure fork is a 
convenient tool with which to lift the 
plants. 

Before setting the plants I shorten 
both top and roots about one-third, 
then place them in a vessel of cold 
water until! I am ready to set them 
I use finishing trowels for setting. ! 
insert trowel to its.full depth in the 
soil, then draw point and top toward 
me. This makes a large opening, with 
@ perpendicular wall at the back 
Against this I hold the roots of plants, 
spread out fan-shaped, then while 
holding in place with one hand push 
back. the soil against the roots firmly 
with the other. ‘This will allow capil- 
lary action of sof! moisture at one side 
of roots clear to the surface. Level 
up with a rake as soon as a row is set 














ion which we plan and print for New York alone. Readers ave 

cordially invited to co-operate with. American 
keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
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COMMISSIONER WIETING OUT; A STRONG ‘MAN IN 
The Long-toped-for Event Has Come to Pass---Prof Pearson of Cornell Secures 
Wieting’s Position---A Review of the Life of the New Commissioner---Bette, 
Days Ahead for New York Agriculture---Persenality of the New Commissioner 


At last the lenged-for event has 
eome te pass. Farmers of New York 
state are congratulating themselves on 
the appointment of Pref Raymond A. 
Pearson of Cornell university to suc- 
eeed Charies A. Wieting as state com- 
missioner of agriculture. For years 
farming interests of New York have 
chafed under the methods: employed 
by the Wieting administration, yet the 
incumbent, through his strong polit- 
ical affiliations, was enabled to cling 
to his office. from year to year. 

The pressure onthe governor for 
the remioval of Wieting has been long 


and persistent. So much so that at 
last the chief executive yielded to 
the wish of the people. It is unnec- 


essary to dig up ancient history and 
tell just wherein Commissioner Wiet- 
ing’s work was so unsatisfactory to 
Empire state farmers. This is a mat- 
ter of general knowledge to those who 
have followed the columns of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist closely from week 
to week, and know the story by heart. 
heart. 
WIETING 
It is to 


FAIR COMMISSION 
be regretted that Gov 
Hughes did not make a clean sweep 
of the matter, and completely elimi- 
nate Wieting from any official partic- 
ipation with state agricultural affairs. 
For his own good reasons, perhaps, 
the governor appointed Mr Wieting as 
one of the five new state fair com- 
missioners, who, with the lieutenant- 
governor and commissioner of agri- 
culture, will administer the state fair 
under the new law The salaries of 
these executives will be $3000 each for 
~all except the two ex-officio members 
above. named. Mr Wieting comes first 
on the list, resigning his position 
commissioner of agriculture when he 
received the appointment. 

It is generally rumored at Albany 
that the governor did not re-appoint 
Wieting because of the condition. in 
which the department had fallen un- 
der the latter’s administration, yet, at 
the same time, he believed Wieting’s 
failings involved no positive acts in- 
consistent with faithful public service 
Evidentiy this position of the matter 
is what influenced the governor to add 
the ex-commissioner to the state fair 
body. Included on -+he latter will be 
Ira Sharp of Lowville, who was the 
candidate advocated by the state 
grange, Abraham BE. Perren of Buffalo 
and DeForest Settle of Syracuse. All 
these were members of the old state 
fair commission, the last two being 
appointed in special recognition of 
their dewoted service at the state fair 
during past years with no compensa- 
tion. William Pitkin, a nurseryman 
of Rochester, is the fifth member. 

PEARSON HAS WIDE EXPERIENCE 

The new commissioner of agricul- 
ture, Prof R. A. Pearson, is no strang- 
er to the agricultural interests of the 
Empire state. He is a young man, 
only 35, yet of wide experience. He 
was born in Evansville, Ind, coming 
to New York state 24 years ago. In 
1894 he graduated from Cornell uni- 
versity with the degree of bachelor of 
the science of agriculture. In 1899 the 
degree master of the science of agri- 
culture was conferred upon him. 
After graduation from college Pear- 
son engaged in the milk business in 
Philadelphia, and was one of the first 
to control the production of sanitary 


ON THE 


milk supply for a large city. 

He remained in this business. a 
year, and then went with the govern- 
ment as assistant chief of the dairy 
division of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, doing some ex- 
cellent werk. His duties there made 
him familiar not only with the fed- 
eral department of agriculture, but 
also with the organization and work 
of the various state departments. He 
was sent to Porto Rico, Cuba and St 


Thomas to investigate the live stock 
interests of those islands. In 1%R 
Prof Pearson returned to New York 
and became general manager of a 
large condensed milk company. At 
the end of that year he once more 
resumed agricultural work, being 


elected professor of the department 

of dairy industry at Cornell and tak- 

ing this position at a sacrifice in sal- 

ary out of sheer love for the work. 
HIS WORK AT CORNELL 

Under his supervision the large and 
effective dairy department at Cornell 
has been built up. His reputation in 
the agricultural world has been made 
through hard, tofsistent work and 
his wide’ experience combined with 
recognized ability should make him 
invaluable in his new office. Prof 
Pearson has consistently stood for 
the farmers’ interests in public affairs, 
and has been prominent in state 
grange work. It is believed by many 
that he will make a general shake-up 
in the methods employed by the state 
agricultural commission, ara fully 
live up to the great things that are 
expected of him. 

The new incumbent fills out the un- 
expired term of ex-Commissioner 
Wieting until April 29. Then he will 
begin a full term of three years at a 
salary of $4000 per annum. In addi- 
tion to his new offiffice, Prof Pearson 
has_ the added honor of being a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of .Cor- 
nell university, a member of the board 
of control of the experiment station at 
#eneva, and an ex officio member of 
the state fair commission: 


IS WELL LIKED 


Prof Pearson is a graduate of 
the Ithaca high school. Although 
he will sever his connection with 
the college of agriculture as a 
professor, he will by virtue of 
his office become a trustee of 
the university. In addition to the 
fine record made under Sec Wilson of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture and elsewhere, he has been a 
man, of the people. A short time 
ago he was the representative of the 
Baptist church at a federation of 
churches, and he has for a long time 
served as member of the Ithaca board 
of health and as city inspectot of 
milk. In this capacity he is directly 
responsible for the high quality of 
milk sold in Ithaca. As lecturer of 
both the local subordinate and Po- 
mona_granges, he has done more for 
the dairy interests of Tompkins coun- 
ty than any other man. Last Winter 
he got 500 young men out to a meet- 
ing of Pomona, held at the college, 
and was largely the organizer of the 
first school picnic held in Ithaca. His 
popularity among the students is well 
shown by the fact that at a meeting of 
the agricultural association he was 
elected faculty representative to the 
agricultural college athletic council. 
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NEW YORK 


At the recent meeting of_ apple 
growers, noted in American Agricul- 
turist:of last week, there were sev- 
eral addresses by men well informed 
on apple packing and marketing. A 
committee “was selected, but not 
named, to report at a second meeting 
te be held in May. H. W. Baxter 
ef Rochester called the meeting to 
order, and Elliott Norris was elected 
chairman. Many speakers discussed 
the necessity for uniform grading and 
packing, and all were agreed that re- 
form is needed. D. 8S. Beckwith of 
Albion showed that by combining in- 
terests to form an association, the 
company would be greater than any 
noW extant. He questioned whether 
it could be handled satisfactorily to 
all concerned. 

In an address telling of the advan- 
tageous features of the Chautauqua 
and Erie grape association George C. 
Smith, the western sales agent, advo- 
cated the combining of apple inter- 
ests. B. J. Case of Sodus discussed 
Packing apples, and showed the im- 
portance of satisfying the final pur- 


chaser. Mr Ferrin of Rochester 
showed that if apples are packed 
properly they will command a sale 


The general manager of the national 
fru exchange, A. U. Chaney, who 
handles cranberries, gave his wide ex- 
perience as an organizer. In previous 
issues American Agriculturist has told 
of Mr Chaney’s work in handling 
eranberries for growers. 


Agricultural College Activities—The 
1907 proceedings of the American 
pomological society is now in press. 
The work was compiled by Prof John 
Craig and L. B. Judson of Cornell 
university, who are the secretary and 
assistant-secretary, respectively. The 
annual report of the secretary-treas- 
urer of the Cornell university poultry 
association as given to the new board 





of directors, shows the receipts to be 
$674.74 -and the expenditures of 
$674.01. The net assets of the asso- 
ciation are $42.51. The American so- 
ciety of agronomy will meet in 
Ithaca some time this summer, dur- 
ing the session of the summer school 
of agriculture —(|F. E. B. 

Little Falls, Herkimer Co—Last 
week the city sealer of weights and 


measure subpeened milk dealers to 


meet E. Smith, Mayor Santry, City 
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Attorney. Newbérry and Heraks O%i- 
cer Earl to discuss 4he® Sige. of- bor Mer, 
the treatment of milk, and the queés- 
tion of licenses... Bottles have. beGn 
short measure, not properly cleaned 
and otherwise faulty, and the licenses 
have not been thoroughly understeod. 
There has been talk of having a gpe- 
cial milk, meat and fish inspector, and 
it is believed a specialist will be en- 
gaged. 

Canton .Cheese Market—Last Sat- 
urday there were sold 900 tubs of but- 
ter on this board; the price being 
26c p ib. Cheese sales were 600 bxs 
at 10c.—|A. T. M. 





Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, 
firm, cmy tubs 27@80c p Ib, 
Sle, datry 24@28e, f c cheese 


butter 
prints 


1h@ 


16%c. Fresh eggs 18@19c p doz, live 
fowls 18@14c p ib, turkeys Ife, 
dressed fowls lic, turkeys 19c. Pota- 


toes $2.25@2.500 p bbl, sweets 3.50@4, 
yellow onions 2.75@3, turnips 1@1.25, 
pea beans 2.35@2.50 p bu. Baldwin 
apples 2.50@4 p bbl, strawberries 20 
@3iec p qt. Celery 9@10 p 100 behs, 

At Syracuse, butter dull and un- 
changed, cmy tubs 29@30c p 1b, prints 
Sic, dairy 30c, f c cheese lic. Fresh 
eggs 18@20c p doz, duck eggs 22c, live 
fowls 15@16c p Ib, dressed fowls 20@ 
2Zc, turkeys 2c Potatoes T5@S80c p 
bu, white onions 60c, cabbage 3@4 p 
100, turnips 35c p bu, pea beans $2.35 
@2.40, marrows 2.30@2.60. Baldwin 
apples 3@3.50 p bbl. Parsnips We. p 
bu, celery 50c p doz. 

At Rochester, wheat 98c p bu, rye 


Sic, corn Thc, bran $27 p ton, mid- 
dlings 30. Beets YOc@l p doz, cab- 
bage 10f@20c, celery 25c, lettuge 20@ 


25c, potatoes &ic p bu, old yellow on- 
ions The, green onions 16@18e p doz, 
radishes 25c, rhubarb 6%c, turnips 40c 
p bu, pea beans 1.95@2. Choice ap- 
ples 2@ 2.50 p bbl. Butter steady, cm) 
prints 32c p Ib, tubs’S8le, dairy 20@ 


2c, f ¢ cheese le Fresh eggs 164 
ljc p doz, live chickens 12c p_ Ib, 
fowls Ile, turkeys I4e 

At Buffalo, marrow beans $2.40@ 
245 p bu, pea beans 2.50. red kid- 
nevs 2.100 2.20, potatoes Sic, sweet 


potatoes 1.90@2 p hamper, yellow on- 
ions Sic p bu, wax beans 2@2.75 p 
hamper, green beans 3@4, celery 23 
p doz, caulifiower 2@3 p case, lettuce 
“0c@ 1 p bu, mushrooms 3c p Ib, rad- 
ishes 1O@r20¢ p doz bchs Timothy 
164 16.50 p ton, rye straw 8.50@ 
, wheat {Sc p bu, corn Tle, oats Hk 
bran 25@26 p ton, middlings 28. 


hay 
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New York Farm Affairs 
oo a"? 

To Protect Deer—At a recent meet- 
ing of .ne Mountain View sporting 
elub in Utica a movement was insti- 
tued toward preserving deer in the 
Empire state, and another opposing 
Heenses for hunting and fishing. A 
resolution was passed asking the local 
senator and assemblyman to aid in 
enacting a law that will tend to in- 
erease deer, and making the sale of 
venison illegal. Other sporting clubs 
are to be notified. 


The New York Hort Society has is- 


sued the proceedings of its 53d annual 
meeting, which we reported some 
weeks ago as the most helpful in the 
society’s history. The volume con- 
tains about 200 pages packed full of 
the fruit of experience, which was pre- 
sented at the sessions by such prom- 
inent, practical men as Dr W. H. Jor- 
dan, W. H. Taylor, Prof U. P. Hedrick, 
S. H. Fulton,. George T. Powell, W. 
W. Farnsworth, M. C. Burritt © Full 
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stenographic reports of all discus- 
sions complete the volume. For the 
insignificant $1 annual membership 


fee members receive this volume free. 
It is not for general distribution. 


Cornellian Honored—Prof C. D. 
Smith of the class of ’73 at Cornell 
university, who recently resigned the 
directorship of the Mich exper sta to 
become director of the agri college at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, has been trying to 
secure other Cornell men to go with 
him to aid in uplifting agriculture by 
diversifying crops in the tropics, The 
principal ‘crop at present its coffee, for 
which. Sao aulo is noted as being 
the leading producer of the world. 
Cotton, sugar cane and tropical fruits 
are also prominent products. Prof 
Smith is under a five years’ contract 
at a salary of $12,000 a year. G. W. 
Tailby of the animal husbandry dept 
ef Cornell ' university has been_of- 
fered an assistant position at $3000, 
but so far has not accepted. 


Home Week for Walden—At_ the 
recent meeting of the Wallkill valley 
farmers’ assn at Walden it was voted 
to hold an old home week at Walden 
Aug 19 and 20, or the first fine days 
thereafter in Gillespie’s grove and the 
Walden driving park. Gifts of money 
have already begun to come in. E. 
B. DuBois is pres of the assn and W. 
Cc. Hart sec. 


Circuit Decided—At a meeting of 
the Champlain valley trotting and 
pacing circuit, the following dates 
were decided upon: Troy, Aug 17-22 
at Rensselaer Co fair; Sandy Hiil, 
Aug 24-28, Washington Co fair; Cam- 
bridge, Sept 1-4 Cambridge Valley 
fair; Plattsburg, Sept 8-11, Clinton 
Co fair; Malone, Sept 15-18, Frank- 
lin Co fair. Each society will have 
some early closing” stakes. These, 
with the class races, will give a total 
of about $25,000 for harness races in 
1908. Officers for the year are, E. W. 
Lawrence of Malone, pres; and Rob- 
ei; =B. Sherrill of Sandy Hill, sec. 

campbell, Steuben Co—Roads have 
been in very bad condition, with trav- 
eling almost impossible for some time 
during Mar. Potatoes 50 to 60c p bu, 
eats 60c, eggs 22c p doz. There have 
been numerous changes among farm- 
ers this spring. 

Constable, Franklin Co—There has 
been a good flow of maple sap and 
over 1 lb p tree of sugar has been 
made. Cows are not in good flesh, as 
a rule, this spring. Butter factories 
are running full blast. Many auction 
sales on farms. Hired help not as 
plentiful as in former years. 


Medway, Greene Co—Spring is very 
packward and not much seeding has 
geen done. Theré are many changes 
among farmers and auctions are fre- 
yuent. A number of farms have been 
xold at quite low prices, on account of 
the poor corn and potato crops of 
last year. Hay and straw moving 
quite freely. The low price of ap- 
ples has been disappointing to those 
who Have held for late :... 

Peru, Clinton Co—Many" farms are 
changing hands this spring. Rents 
are 10% higher than 2 yrs ago. Auc- 
tion sales numerous. Cows bring $25 
to $50 p head. Horses high and in 
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good demand. Farmers will be obliged 
to raise more peas, oats and barley to 
feed the milch cows, owing to high 
price. of feeds, 


Fredonia, Chautauqua Co—Meadows 


and winter grain came through the 
winter in good shape, and new seed- 
ing is looking very fine. Peachts and 
other fruit buds are in good condition, 
with the exception of grapes, which 
will be a short crop throughout the 
Chautauqua belt, owing to the short 
production of fruit bearing canes last 
year. All kinds of farm produce sell- 
ing at good prices. 

Eagle Bridge, Rennselaer Co— 
Farmers are making several changes 
in help this Season, with wages about 
the same, ranging from $21 to $32 p 
month. Dairy business is on the in- 
crease. Feed is quite high, but leaves 
a@ small profit for farmers. 


Martville, Cayuga Co—A large 
amount of plowing has been done this 
spring Newly seeded grain is look- 
ing fine. Winter grain has come out 
better than expected. Not more than 


10% of potatoes are left in farmers’ 
hands. Peach buds are about all 
killed, but apple buds are all right. 


The usual acreage of potatoes will be 
planted. 


_ 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 








Monday, April 20, I 

At New York, receipts of beeves 
continued light after Monday of last 
week, but the observance of Lent and 
the beginning of the Jewish Passover 
week caused a very limited demand, 
especially for fat stock; and prices 
eased off Wednesday 10@15c in steers, 
fat bulls and fat cows, with other 
grades steady to a fraction lower; 
market closed slow. Calves declined 
on Wednesday 25@50c; and later fell 
off S0c@$1, closing weak. Milch cows 
in good demand and all grades wanted 
at steady prices. Milch cows with 
calves 25@55 ea. Today there were 
13 cars eattle and 6400 calves on sale. 


Steers in very light supply and 10@ 
15c higher, bulls *steady to a shade 
easier; cows steady to 10c lower. 


Calves in heavy supply and prices 
broke again with general sales 50c off. 
Pa steers, 1255 lbs, 6.75 p 100 lbs; O 


do, 1250 Ibs, 6.95; bulls 3.50@4.65f 
cows 2@4.05; veals 5@7; choice lots 
7.25@7.75; culls 4@4.50; buttermilks 
3.60 @ 3.75 

Very few sheep were offered last 


week and prices held up steady to the 


close. The range of prices was: Un- 
shorn sheep $4.50@7 p 100 Ibs; culls 
38@4; .clipped sheep. 3.50@6; culls 2.5 
@3.25;. ‘onshorn. lambs — 6.50@8.50; 
culls 5.50@6;. clipped lambs 5.50@ 


7.25; clipped culls 5; spring lambs 3.50 

@5.50 ea. Today market was 7 little 
easier than last week. 

Hogs fell off 15@25c on Wednesday, 
but ruled steady at the decline until 
the close. The range for the week 
N Y state and Pa hogs $6.35@ 


was: 
6.70; pigs §.50@6; Pa 5.50. Today 
there were 1100 hogs on sale. Market 


steady to firm. N Y stete hogs 6.40 
@6.50 p 100 Ibs. 
THE HORSE MARKET 
There has been a fair demand for 
horses during the week just sate 





-the Empire state show no marked im- 





but while prices are high for good 
stock, the volume of business is con- 
siderably lésS than it was this time 
last year Business chunks are the 
best sellers; heavy drafters a trifle 
slow. Good sound second-hand horses 
sold generally at $150@225 ea; 
chunks, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 
choice heavy drafts 300@325. 

At Buffalo, cattle market “active, 
and 15@20c higher at the opening of | 
trade early this week. Receipts Mon- 
day aggregated 120 cars, choice steers 
sold at high as $7 p 100 Ibs, fair to 
good 6@6.50, heifers 5@6, butcher 
cows 4.50@5.50, veal calves 6@8. 
Feeding steers 4.50@5.25, stock cows 
and heifers 2.50@3, milch cows 20@ 
60 each. 

A brisk Sheep trade, with receipts 
no more than needed. Shorn weth- 
ers $6@6.40, wooled lambs 7.50@8.40, 


—" j 








shorn lambs 7@7.40. Hog trade about 
holding its own. Mixed, medium and | 
heavy swine sold at 6.30@6.40, York- 
ers 6.25@6.35, pigs 5.65@5.75, rough | 
hogs 5.40@5.70. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the surplus in the 
market continues to grow, although 
at a special meeting of the exchange 
April 14, the price was reduced to 3c 
p qt, effective April 16. The cut in 
price had no visible effect on the mar- 
ket. The Yesult of hard times is a 
very sharp falling off in the demand, 
and not in five years have conditions 
been so congested as at the present | 
time. 

Revised official figures show that the 
Lackawanna carried to market during 
March 126,066 cans and 238,575 12-qt | 
boxes milk and 6792 cans of, cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending April 18 
were: 





Milk Cream 


WMS > Sok ss phe 0s0.c6.00 6 one: eee 
Susquehanna ...........13,250 265 
West Shore: ..........--16010° 950 
Lackawanna ...........56,500 1,830 
N ¥ C (long haul) .....55,7530 2,670 
N Y¥ C (Harlem) ....... 200 320 
Ontario ..... S0.02.0 eeew a 1,583 
Lehigh valley 6 eek pace 24,520 990 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,200 200 
ee 600 ~ 
Other sources ..... aces eo Oet0U 225 

OG 02a. Meecss'e «++ e274,036. 10,808 





Cigar Leaf Tobacco—General cigar | 
leaf tobacco market conditions show 
comparatively little change over those 
outlined in previous issues of Amer- 
ican Agricuiturist. Some_sales are re- 
ported in Darke Co, O, at 8c p lb for 
Spanish and 5@6c for S8eed. There is 
a very light demand there for seed 
and Dutch, while Spanish seems to be 
selling fairly well at the relatively low 
prices now prevailing. Latest sales in 


provement in prices. The same is true 
in regard to Pa. Broadleaf is moving 
in Ct at 18@22c p lb, the last named 
price being the extreme crop. During 


the past week or ten days hundreds of |- 


farmers throughout the states above 
mentioned sowed their tobacco beds 
and from now on initial development 
of the crop wilt be watched keenly. 





pness and draughts are deadly 

to chickens. A dry atmosphere and 

an even temperature are absolutely 

essential { , health and productiveness 

in a. : ee jouses roofed 
sided wi 


REX 


ROOFING 


have protection not only against wind 
and rain, but also against extremes of 
temperature, dampness and humidity. 

REX Roofing is a non-conductor 
of heat and cold as well as being 

rm-proof and wind-tight. 

REX Roofing has great durability 
because it is made of dense, long-fibre 
wool -felt, thoroughly impregnated 
with weather-resisting compounds. 
Any farm hand can ‘put it on. 


ae ae ter tne Bax: 1 and 
don't buy unless he 4 io ma 


_ FREE SAMPLES ANO BOOKLET 


convince'you on every point of roofing 


=a Sent for th: 
Sond te-for our ons ponltey booklet, *‘“Making 
Fosites Sez: which tells how to make your 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
56 Indie St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere. 


WELL macines 


\ ang eS ee a aie Sh rant “eset S 
reese 








Fo EF tpg el 
. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mention this (°°3:))°:"= 
Jo l advertisers; 


you'll cows 


promp' 

















KEROSENE ENGINES 3 


vost Saving of Uset in 
asolene Engines—>; 


Adapted for ever 


15, 18, 20 Horse Power, Manufactured solely by THE TEMPLE - CO., 15th and Meagher Streets! et ap BS eet 
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There is more real economy in buying a Studebaker farm wagon than in paying a lower price 


does 
honest in make. That is why 
vehicle factory in the world. 


If you don’t know one, write to us, 
will mail you “Studebaker” 1908 


for some cheaper make. A Sredabaker has quality 
last as thousands of farmers will tonmty, Every vehicle is dependable—honest in material— 
farmers of the country 


and gives real service. It is built to last and 


have made the Studebaker the largest 


See the Studebaker Agent 


and ask him to show you the Studebaker line of farm wagons, farm trucks, buggies and harness. 
If you mention this paper and send two cents in postage, we 
908 Farmer’s Almanac—F: 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 










SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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Cash or { \ Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot. - 4 s99g ; x907 | 1908) 1907 | 1908 j2907 
424 ; : 

_.}. 98 | 76 | 67 | 46°] 52] 43 

Now fork-|309 | | 77 | 36 & a 
Boston. -:|°.— | — |..77 | 57 52 
Toledo .-.} .95.| .7B | 9 } 48 - 
St Louis-.| -.91 | -%5 | 66 | 46) BP} 
Min'p’lis { 90° | 7% | 5-| #0) 5i } 41 
Liverpool j 1.00. | 92 } .77, | 0.) =.1 — 
At Ohicago, the drop in- wheat 


prices notéd in these 
followed by a reaction, which prac- 
tically -restored losses. However, the 
market showed some irregularity, and 
at times considerable heaviness pre- 
vailed. Winter wheat crop conditions 
are now cutting a greater figure in 
iffluencing price fluctuations. ‘The 
season is mot far enough adyanced 
for crop Killers to get in their most 
aggressive work, yet .it is not te. be 
dénied that the markét is petuliarly 
sensitive to contradictory reports 
coming from the southwest. 
Foreign advices are devoid of sen- 
sationaf® features. Europe for some 
time past has been drawing freely on 
Argentina for supplies, and the export 
wheat trade from the U 8S is running 
rather moderate in volume, May 
wheat sold in the neighborhood of 9ic 
p bu, while-Sept ranged around 83c: 
Corn) prices forged “upward under 
the stimulus of a good demand and 
nene too liberal offerings. However, 
at one point the market seemed to 
lose full support, and a weaker feel- 
ing developed. All things considered, 
the corn trade ‘appears in a favorable 
pésition, and it will be some weeks 
yet before the development of. the 
new crop begins to materially influ- 
ence the market, aside from the ques- 
tion of acreage. On an earlier page 
in. this issue American -Agriculturist 
presents. suggestive _ theories. relative 
to the corn outlook well worth care- 
ful reading, although it is evident 
that mo definite deductions ¢an be 
drawn therefrom. No.2 corn in store 
realized about 67c p bu, July .com- 
manded near 64c. ® 
Oats continued to show a fair de- 
gree of steadiness, with occasional in- 
dications of. weakness. To date, no 
génerally unfavorable reports are at 
hand regarding the progress of this 


crop. Compared with ordinary sea- 
sons, prices. are at a satisfactory 
range. Standard oats.in store moved 


at 52@58c p bu. July oats were quot- 
able mear 45c. 

At times there was some complaint 
at the inquiry for barley. The pro- 
portion of strictly choice grain among 
recéipts .was rather small. Fancy 
maiting sold around 80@85c p -bu, 
while fair to good screenings brought 
50 @ 68c, 

At. New York, prices somewhat un- 
even, with a fair domestic demand 
for spot wheat and corn. Exporters 
are doing a_little- business, but com- 
plain at lack of supplies. Flour sell- 
ing at a trifle better. No 2 red winter 
wheat $1 p bu, No 1 northern spring 
1.08, No 2 corn in elevators 76@77c, 
corn cho 7 p ton, corn meal 1.40@ 
1.50 p 100 lbs, hominy 3.00@4 p bbl, No 
2 mixed oats 5i44c p bu, white 
clipped oats 58@63c, May rye offered 
at 75e fo b, malt 1.15. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


‘At Chicago, by far the larger part 
of cattle offerings are running to 
stock of medium to low. grades. -Buy- 
ers seem desirous of taking all. the 
well-finished ‘beeves at hand, givitig.$7 
p 100 ibs or better for the fcy grades. 
It is beliéved by some, now Lent is 
over, that the consumptive demand 
for beef will" enlarge. . However, this 
is a fact which remains te be dem- 
onstrated, Fair to good beef steers 
sold at $6.25@6.75. 





Packers set out to shove down hog 
prices, and to some extent succeed- 


columns was, 





ed. Receipts were by no means heavy 
enough to justify a sharp break, yet 
owing to the lassitude of buyers, the 
market broke 25@35c p ib, within a 
period of a few days, going well un- 
der the 6c level. Some are hopeful 
of a reaction if receipts are kept with- 
in a small compass. 

Buyers seem to have their way with 
sheep and lambs, and somewhat 
lower prices prevailed for bulk of 
sc0at Good to choice shorn lambs 

4 100 Ibs, wooled lambs 7.25 
re 75... A. few spring lambs sold at 
10@12.50. The market for the lat- 
ter, however, is likely to be quite 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 
SELECT BARRED ROCKS Fy Moe 


RE hundred. J. 
White Heliend tte ce ae. $83. 


Peru Lack, Pa. 
Boal Racks, bale noe ites, “Te BERN Can: 
HBRED WHITE 15 


bridge, Mi 
EARLE M. LYNAM. Nesport De 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS—Eggs, 15 
for $1. WOODWARD BROTHERS, Antwerp, 


Bouse 











TH 
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N Y. 
ROCKS, bred-to-lay 
tne tee i fl. N ISON Grove City, Pa. 


Sy dae 
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SEEDS AND NURSER ¥ STOCK 


CATALPA qractosa. "hie mulberry, k 
focust, until von, cents hundred, Hes me 
mo genuine. BROSIUS 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





COLLIE PUPS. ©. H. BAILEY, Rock Creek, 0. 
COLLIES—NELSONS, Grove City, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FERTILIZER LIME—Fer ; 
WALTON QUARRIES. Harsha ran” “adres 
cmetene, ee” Baye 

















HAY FOR Bale Day 
money, JAS COWAN, 











BRONZE TURKEY sos fresh, fertile, F 
Five Cents a Word heavy-weight birds, ©. L. SMITH, Croxton, -V: 
Read 500,000 People Weekly BABY , CHIORS cockerels, 
by w FRANE EDSON Le hor NE 
: oS SINGLE COMB RED eggs, $1 sitting, 
TRIS DEPARTMENT is ane of the ‘ 
oan Due e mot val | 15. E. 3. BROWN, Route 2, Salem, 0. 
Five CENTS a word x sdrartion WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS— Eggs 2% cents 
THE AD must be counted as part of the | Sa. . 4 = 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts BRONZE TURKEY and But item ges. 
as one word. Cash must pach order, EMMET GIFFORD, Sherman, N 
~E. forward replies sent to this “ urbe OocK 
BARRED BR EGGS, F BA 30 $1.50, 100 
COPE, amt be received Friday to tee ins | ARTHUR SLOCUM, King Fe: ri “ 
ments of FARMS SALE or ‘29 RENT® RHODE ISLAND REDS—15 eggs [5 cents. 
a ne ee ee oe ERNEST DE WITT, Odessa, N Y. 
NO BLAGE-FAGED TXPE. * of any : 
or EGGS from prize-winning Rhode igang Reds, #4 
kind will be allowed under this us making 
© anal adr_as Bo sab ras a 1 om per 100. MAPLESIDE, Skaneateles, N ¥ 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. POULEr Fete. S 2 pel tanmeens 
ADDRESS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 
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ere! 
stock. catalog, finest 
You con't to be without 
POULTRY FARM, Amsterdam, 
La gg att EXCLUSIY¥ ELY—Beautiful 
great R 9 9 — % 


of the 
a AF & J. stopp 





and 
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and Rose I Reds: also Aberdeen- 
young stock. AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral Springs, 





Golden 


GOLDEN AND ngs J 
’ eges for 


pdich In unner 
sale. ZENaB WYER, fe" Mineral Springs 











wherever shown 
z. ." STAFFORD, Cortland, 
HAFNER'S WHITE WYANDOTTES 
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com, 6.8. AR- 


THUR BI BENNING SNINGER, Walnutport oF 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY EGGS, $ per 13. 
DAISY BONHAM, Ohilhowie, Va. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 
5 Cents Per Word 








SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


rans HELP ae any kind of ed 
| tree of by the & See 


Italians (58 
a er ESS, Paes Ease rns 


MALE HELP WANTED 








DO YOU NEED vaRu HELP !—We have on 
ovr lifts a number of wishing to obtain em 
ployment upon farms. They are without expe 
rience but are able-bodied and willing to 

They , oom <2 or no os. although mMos| 
of yr German. you can make u 
of a he please ee with us, stating 
what you will pay, whether the work is perm 
nent, and whether you prefer a single or marricd 
men. We are a philanthropic organization, ew 
object. it we assist and encourage Jews to 





BOURBON. RED toms cheap. BERT DILLEN 
BECK, Randall, N Y. 





LIVE .SsTOCK 
s18 ae large Jacks, fonnios end wales 
a . 
-¥ rom 700 to = Toe. 4 wood 
now. a s 
hipping. Steck Guayantesd. ‘Write for 
} ‘S JACK FARM, West 
FOR SALE—Two Jersey bulls, coming year old, 
one out of cow, sire, imported in .dam. 
Also three heifers wang two years old. JOHN P, 
FLEET, Huntington, 











OHIO er ROveD sy ROAD 
Pla western-bred 


FARM, Pigs from 
stock. Satisfaction Pt AR Very best strains. 





poane. $10 to $128; 


BERKSHIRE 
bred Angora goats, ali 


VICE 
sows; fall vies. not akin; 
ages. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 
HOLSTEIN BULLS, ready for service. fine in- 
Sends also- calves. SPRINGDALE 


dividuals, riehly 
FARM, Wyalusing, 
BERKSHIRE —Aseesl clearance sale. Choice 

Ment all age. BG. "BENNETT. 
Rochester, N Y. 


REGISTERED CHESHIRE PIGS—Sow prize 
- reasonable. COVERT FARM, Interlaken, 
N YX. 


Lene IMPROVED D ee ax Siax Ficsebar, 
fog ten breeding. 














Frewsburg, 





GRADE PERCHERON ST ALsON for 
RALPH PARKER, Holland, Erie County, N 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CABBAGE PLANTS 10,00 Early sEeacla. “cola Tram Wake. 


sale, 
Y¥. 











field 
go is one 
They very hardy, By Sianis ° one but 
than Cg F. W. ROOBELLE. 
Chester, N J. 
WARD BLACKBERRY a the large 
of one " fm ag 
, & ruit pons 
= list. a 
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(hed _New ion Ere, and. noe = 
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283-EGG STRAIN 5 
note, Ome Comb White Lagheres 
GRANT ho N saa 
wae ROCES, State: iat 








FARM, Wratusing, Pa 


ma, gualigy the 1 en Productiveness 


bet. bendeed. A. HICKS, 
ae cee OuDkn PARK 








log. DAML AS OORE, a8, SB, Meee Pedicle: cate 
= | sean ree SS * 











no commission to Meanpieyer 


Department A, THI: 
AND INDUSTRIA! 
Ave, New York City, 


AGENTS WANTED 


LADIES—I want managers and members for soap 
clubs. My special offer is much more than ny 
other factory to family company gives. Write 
special offer and latest otis. ‘oi HENRY Par 
WORTH, rth Oo, 1% St Mark’s Ave, 
Syracuse, N 


OPPORTUNITY Pathan wv to purchase ete 
and county rights for exploitation of new sup) 


or Andress 
’ TeWwIsH AGRICULTOR 
AID SOCIETY, 174 Seco 








ap Wo! 








or buggy x= Fancy articles. Good sellers 
yg hy Sy - Ay fo convince a 
8 1P 
COMPANT, Bor 4a Balto, Ma SUP 
acuees make —- per month eelling wonder 
| fal ing patented scissors cutler; 
| ¥. = Giebner sold" in three neers, made 
$8; you can do it, e show fF yt os 
. THOMAS MFG OO, "a Dayton, O. 





ota ee agents, wool or epare time, 
U meet people. rt 8 
iD. NIGHOLS, Bava N'Y Souler 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 











Five Cents s Word 
Meaé by Half « Million People Mach 
Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
498 Lafayette Street, New York City 








8 
leading tho: 


FARM—222 acres, running water iv 
room house, five barns; one of th 

bred stock farms of the stat: 
ry equip) and has = successfully run, owner 
having recently died: Must be sold ,** settle 
estate. A rare A ny ~- to make money by pur 
chasing an and good will, $16.00; one-half 
cash. L’S FARM AGENOY, Owego, N Y 





IDAHO, the land of sunshin® and opportunity 
513,008 acres of govermment fruit land open to entry 
No crop failures under irrigation, projects backed by 
the goverument. Cheap land, bountiful water. Spe 

rates to Idaho until also ist 
and 3d ef each month. AGUE OF 
SOUTHERN IDAHO. COMMERCIAL CLUBS, 
Boise, Idaho. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMS, suminer homes, hunt- 
ing camps and aa 4 . estate wy. T- de- 


Circular 
LELAND. 113 113 aS St, Bos- 





FARMS FOR SALE- the eastern shore of 
a climate mild 23 healthful, ol prodnc- 

water, fish and oysters. Write ©. 8. 
Day, a ‘City, Md. 








Sold All His Sheep. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Sirs: eAdvertising of sheep with 
you has proven more satisfactory 
than in any other paper, and never 
without having more calls than I 





DAHLIAS—2 kinds, $1. Catalog. H.° BURT, 
Taunton, Mass. 


could fill—f{Merton Phelps. Castile, 
N Y. 
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irreguiar and uncertain. Shorn weth-' 
erg moved ‘at 350@G6 15... |. . 
: The ‘Horse ‘Market 


“At Chicago, trade manifested mod- 
erate to~fair activity... The demand 
ff@n ._summer resorts for. drivers, 
ponies, ete, is picking up. Choice 
heavy drafts quotable at $200@300 ea. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Pnless otherwise stated quotations in al} in- 
stances are wholesale. refer to prices. at 
witeh the produce will sell from store, ware- 
ear or dock. he these, country con- 
ast pay freight and commission charges. 
in a small way to retailers or con- 

secured, 


Apples 
At New York, very little trade, and 
market generally quiet and easy. 
Prices show. no change. Northern 
spys $2@3.75 -p bbl, Baldwins 1.25@3, 
Russets 1.50@2.25. 


Beans 

At New York, market is moving 
quiet and without marked. change. 
Strictly. choice domestic white. beans 
are fairly steady. Pea beans $2.35@ 
2.40 p bu, mediums 2.12@2.15, red kid- 
ney 1.85@1.90, yellow eyes 2.10, Cal 
limas 3.30. 

Cabbage 

At New York, the market showed 
leclining quotations under heavy re- 
-elpts.” Old cabbage holding up the 
best. Danish seed $7@14 p ton, red 
+@1.25 p bbl, southern 1@1.50 p cra. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, country dressed 
calves are fairly plenty, demand only 
moderately active. Fine veals.a shade 
lower, 9@10c p Jb, dressed. hothouse 

jambs in fair Supply, .$6.50@7. ea, 
“country dressed’ pork quiet and firm 
at’ 8% @9c p Ib, 

Dried Fruits 

> At New York, market is steady and 
very; little business doing in any quar- 
tery. Prime evap apples 7@7%c p lb, 
sun-dried 6@7c, chops $1.75@1.80 p 
100 Ibs, Taspébrries 24@25c p “Tb. 

At New York, receipts are light 
since stocks have. been well reduced, 
and market is decidedly. strong. Prices 
showing slight advance. State and 
western selected 18@19c p doz, west- 
erh storage 16@17c, local fresh gath- 
ered .16@18c, duck eggs 16c, goose 
eggs lic. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, naval oranges’ firm, 
little change in prices. Fcy Cal or- 
anges $3.25@3.50 .p bx, cranberries.10 
12 _p bbl,. Fla strawberries 10@20c 
p_at, Charlestons 15@25c, 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market holds steady 
for .good -hay.- Plenty -of- No -1- stock 
offered at $18.50@20 -p ton. Lew 
srade& very dull. . Mixed cloyer 16@ 
17 p ton, choice rye straw 12@14, oat 
W@10. 

At Boston,. market shows a. little 
more firmness, although prices re- 
main unchanged. Choice timothy $19 
@20 p ton, mixed clover 16 @iz, prime 
rye straw 138@14; oat 9@10. 


Hemp 
At New -York, market has been 
suiet, owing to holidays. - Sisal 51%4c 
p Ib. 
Honey 
At New York, market is very quiet, 
with a‘tsmall business doing: Fey clo- 
ver combs 14@15c p lb, buckwheat 10 


THE ‘LATEST MARKETS 


Siomudas 5@7.00 p bbl, Jersey sweet# 
2@% 7} bskt. 
Poultry 
At. New _Sork,..very_ little doing. in 
live poultry; ‘quotations unchanged. 
Supplies: of fresh“ killed fowls light 
and quickly cleaned up at quotations. 
Frozca poultry in fair demand in 
small lots. Iced turkeys 16@1l7c p 
1b, broilers. 30@40c,. western dry- 
picked fowls 14@15c, ducklings 20c, 
old ducks 8@10c, squabs .$2@3.25 p 
doz, frozen turkeys 19@2lc jp Ib, 
broilers 23@25c, roasting chicks 18 
@20c. 
Vegetables 

At- New York, Cal asparagus $5@ 
5.50 p doz behs, southern $2.50@4, 
Norfolk kale $2.75@4, new beets $1. ae 
@3 p 100 bens carrots $1.50@2 
Fla celery $1@1.50 Pp case, seisory 
75c p bskt, kale 85c p bbl, eggplant 
$2@3.25 p bx, lettuce $1@2.75 p bskt, 
okra $1@4 p carrier, peppers $1.50@ 
2.50, parsley 75c@$1 p bx, radishes 
25@30c p bskt, turnips 75c p bbl. 





The Ups and Downs of Peppermint Oil 


All indications seem to point to 
some curtailment in the peppermint 
oil acreage of Wayne county, N Y,. for 
the coming season. ‘Of course, it is 
too early to tell with certainty just 
what the crop-area will be, but Judg- 
ing from the attitude of growers, re- 
striction is imminent. A short time 
ago an editorial representative of 
American Agriculturist visited some 
of the important mint towns in south- 
ern Wayne county, such as Lyons, 
Arcadia, ete. This district is the cen- 
ter of what at one time was a thriv- 
ing industry, and while now of small- 
er proportions, it is nevertheless of 
considerable importance. The writer 
paid a visit to the distillery of-H. G, 
Hotchkiss & company at Lyons. Mr 
Hotchkiss-is of the opinion that there 
will be a tendency to cut down the 
acreage in 1908. 

PRICES SO IRREGULAR 

“With,...the oil market at $1.50 p 
pound, and the memory of last year’s 
good Yield-frésh in their minds, grow- 


‘ers are intlined-to go in for other 


crops rather than oik’”’ said he. “We 
had a bad season in 1907, weather 
conditions being exceedingly unfavor- 
able, and as a result the average yield 
ran only 15 pounds. oil to the acre. As 
the oil brought about $1.50 per pound 


this made returns $22.50 an acre. In} 
1906 when conditions were propitious,. 


we got 40 pounds oil to the acre, 


market started on at $2.60 to $2.65} 


per pound, later dropping to $2.30, 
That year. growers made from to 
$100 an acre off their mint, and looked 
at the crop with better favor than for 
a long time. 
IN THE OLDEN DAYS 

“A generation ago Wayne county 
was the main factor in the pepper- 
mint oil production of this . countgy. 
However, poor prices and the devel- 
opment of the industry in the middle 
west caused mint growing in this dis- 
trict to shrink and the acreage re- 
duction was carried on steadily from 
year to year. A-few seasons ago the 
oil market got in better condition, and 
consequently our farmers began to 
pay more attention to the crop. The 
acreage was increased from season to 
season, and it looked like mint grow- 
ing had surely begun to turn the oth- 
er way. But season’s experience put 
a damper on some of the enthusiasm. 

WAYNE COUNTY OIL EXPORTED 

“The greater portion of the pepper- 
mint oil crop of Wayne county is ex- 
ported, going to London and Hamburg. 
Those markets are the big distribut- 
ing centers for this commodity. New 
York, however, is rapidly forging to 
the front as a sale center, although it 
has not yet overtaken its two big Bu- 
ropean rivals. Our Empire state oil 
is generally of better quality than the 
western product, and ~-frequently 
brings a premium over Michigan and 
Indiana oil. A serious competitor to 
American mint growers is Japan. The 
competition is-all the more insidious 
because of the inferior quality of the 
Japanese oil. 

JAPANESE OIL INFERIOR 

“The Oriental plant is. not the.same 
as the’ American product, resembling 
pennyroyal more than peppermint. It 
makes a cheap oil, and is not so de- 
sirable in. favor as American stock. 


The Japanese oil is used largely by | 


liniment people, and is also utilized 
extensively in adulteraing American 


oil.. In some cases Japanese oil is» 


brought into the United States, mixed 
or diluted with the American prod- 
uct, and this combination is packed 
and sent abroad as American oil. 
NEW ROOTS THE MAIN. FACTOR | 
“Most of the peppermint grown. in 
Wayne county today is from new 


roots There is a comparatively small 
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THE SUPERIOR FENCE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohie 





Seow as Wood. de. A 


We mnsietureLawn s=4 Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, st manufacturers’ prices. 
agents: catalog is Free. Write for Rt to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, leg 
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Our Special Hard-—Stifi— 3 
Springy~LIVE Steel 


~ The developm: 


ent of American Fence. The years 


bundreds of Cholaants of dollars which we have invested in 


perfecti 
and producing the grade of special steel to make American Fence what it is: teday. 


m4 
ea ee “pos 
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of, experimenting. 


@lle, Cal extract 8s @9e. 
Maple Sugar 
At New York, receipts: of all kinds 
have been very heavy, and market has 
declined as a result... Good -stock can 
now be had at 10c p Ib, and: much at 
Se. Best syrup 80c p gal. 
Onions 
At New York, old onions in light 
supply and very firm, yellows $2.50@ 
4 bag, state and western whites 75 
@T.50.p cra, New onions coming in 
in small quantities, Tex whites 2.25@ 
2.50 p cra, yellows 1.75@2.10. 
Potatoes 
“At New York, demana has beer 
ight and with outside quotations ex- 
ceptionally ,high, -the market shows 
no changes. Bermuda potatoes 
steady. State and western $2.60@2.80 
2. 180-Ibs bag, Me 2 “eae 85 p bbl, 
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’ great outlay oftimeand money. 
. ‘What you want to know is that:— 
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fence making. By-the use of this ape steel, 
galvanized by our process, the value of 
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—test—compare—and judge the merits of the fence. 
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acreage of old roots year in and year 


out.--This is due to the fact that the 
old roots give poorer yields than new 
plants, and the quality is also some- 
what inferior. The -only. particular 
advantage that growers have in main- 
taining the old roots is that their 
fields after the first year do not need 
much care, and with labor as high as 
it has been for the past year or two 
this item is of.some importance, and 
tends to offset in degree the lesser 
yields and inferior quality. With oils 
selling on a basis of close to $2 per 
pound and fair crops from season to 
season, I think the peppermint oil 
acreage of Wayne county could suc- 
cessfully hold its own against other 
crops. However, with continued un- 
satisfactory returns, growers are im- 
clmed to cut down en mint.” 

One of the successful mint growers 
around Lyons is William Weeks. 
Last year he had out a small acreage, 
although in some seasons he devotes 
a considerable area to this crop. Mr 
Weeks says that the cost of labor the 
last year or two makes $1.50 oil quite 
unprofi.abie, yet season by season, he 
thinks it a good crop to stick to, de- 
spite its uncertainty. Mr Weeks says 
that some of the wealthy men of 
Wayne countly today can trace a good 
part of their fortune to the growing 
of peppermint oil. 


A Remarkable Auction Sale 


ALL, FIVE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FARMS 
—aNp 400 HEAD OF REGISTERED JER- 
SEYS-—THOROUGHBRED STOCK TO GO UN- 
DER THE HAMMER 





There will be great interest all over 


the United States in the auction on 
May 25 in Baltimore county, Mary- 
land, of the famous Filston farms. 


There are five of these farms all join- 
ing each other, and making a total of 
nearly 1300 acres. Each of the farms 
earries a large herd of thoroughbred 
Jerseys. 

The advertisement in another column 
states that these properties will b> 


sold separately or together on May 2%, | 


as bidders may desire. 
is only 20 miles from Baltimore, on 
the Northérn Central railroad at Glen- 
coe station. The farms are beautifully 
located in an interesting neighbor- 
hood, with good soil; also tillage, pas- 
tures and woodland, and within easy 
reach of some of the best markets in 
the world. 


terestate reputation for their fine 
stock and high degree of culture, as 
well as for the old-time hospitality 
for which they were famous; A few 
years ago this property ‘was taken 
over by the late Henry D. Perky. who 
had an ambitions plan fo: 
the Oread institute, an 


The property ' 


fFilston farms have long had an in- 


establishing ‘ 
extensive | 


school for both sexes along the newer | 


and more practical lines of construc- 
tion. .He also proposed to. develop a 
large industrial establishment in con- 
nection with the farms. Mr Perky’s 
untimely death by being thrown from 
his horse calied a halt on plans that 
otherwise would have ripened into a 


great institution. Subsecuently, the! 
properties went into the Rands of a 
receiver, and the entire estates are | 


new to be sold at auction te clese out 
the‘whole affair. Everyone interested 
in securing thoroughbred stock or in 


| 


buying land or farms in one of the | 
most thrifty and promising sections of 


the United States should sefid to our 


advertiser, The International Trust Co | 


at Baltimore, Md, for their description 
bookiet and -terms. 


Contracting Hops in the West 





hep trade of the U S 
and prices show no 


The general 
continues quiet, 


improvement. Some low-grade hops | 
have been sold on the Pacific coast | 
as low as 1%@2c p Ib, while good 
lots brought 5@6c. It is reported 


that choice "08's have been contract- 
ed in Wash for Nov delivery at. 9% 
p tb, and other sales of the ungrown 
coast crop of this yoar have been 
made around 8'4c. Early last spring 
Pacifie dealers were offering to con- 
tract hops at 12@%2%4c. During the 
first seven months of the crop year 


1907-8 the movement of Ore hops is 
reported to aggregate nearly 125.000 | 


bales, this including somr- 
of old hovs. Dealers £21 
15,000 bales of hops now remain. un- 
sold in the state 


19,000 bales | 
that around | 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 
PRICE OF CHOICE Curauenres 


New York Boston Chicago 
"08... 28% 29 27% 
, 31% 31% 30 
"06. . 21% 23 20%, 


At New York, market quite strong 
and buyers looking for more stock 
than is available. Prices have shown 
slight improvement as a result. Choice 
cemys 27@28c p ib, state dairies 2c. 
western cmy 24@25c, factories 18@ 
Z2lc, renovated 22@23c, packing stock 
19 @ 2c. 

At Chicago, market easier and | 
Prices reduced slightly. Extra fresh 
emys 28@20c p ib, storage cmys 2c, 
ladies 20c, renovated 23c, dairy 25@ 
2c, packing stock 18@19c, rolls 1S8c. 

At Boston, the butter market has 
been dull for some time, and prices 
have worked steadily lower. - Choice 
northern N Y emy 28@28t%c p Ib, 
N Y dairy 24@25<. renovated 18@19c. 

The Cheese Markets 
At New York, general demand con- 





tinues moderate and prices are in 
weak and unsettled condition, some 
grades showing a decline. Special j 


ful creams 14@15\c p Ib, part skims | 
9@10c, full skims 2% @3c. 

At Chicage, no change in market, | 
apd a steady feeling prevails. Stocks 
are ample, but not heavy. Western t | 
ce twins 12@12%c p 1b, Swiss 12@ | 
13c, Limburger_ 16@16%c, brick 12 
@i3c. 

At Boston, trade has been dull, al- 
though the grade of fall stock has 
been higher. Fey N Y twins 15@ 
15%c p ib, N Y skims 10@l11ic, Vt 
twins 144 15c. 


I have been a reader of American 
Agriculturist for many years and 
have been greatly beneficed by having 
it as a weekly companion.—T[Francis 
Sheaffer, Perry County, Pa. 
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{ The 1908 improved 


DE LAVAL 


Cream 
Separators 


Ten years ahead of all others in 
every feature of separator practicability 


Ten New Styles—Ten New Capacities—Ten New Prices § 
A size for every dairy, from the smallest 4 
to the largest 


BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
. PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION « 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 


The result of thirty years experience in building seperators 

















Sead for hand acw logue ill ing and describing machines 
in detail aad te be hed for the asking. « 








42 &, MADISON ST. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
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Get This Best Factory-to-You Offer 


Made—Lowest of All Prices and 


er 
Pro Freight Prepaid on 


Here is the most extraordinary Special Price 
ever made on guaranteed, Firet-quality 

We know that no Store » Catalog 
oranybody else can mect these bettem 
Factory Prices because we are the only manafac- 
turers of high-er roofing selling direct to the 
teen ot wholesale factory Prices— t prepaid. 
at the prices quoted below, and remem- 

that the low price we give you includes all 


reight is th tual 
gest to you of denuine “- Reeling! 


B-B Rubber 
> 
eeoeo ccs ROOfIn 


fong-las' 
our absolute guarantee to be water-proof, fire-resisting and durable. It’s made of leng- 
Weool-telt, in spb by special B. B. Pr  boavily coated both sides with 

t or . Costs one-fourth as much as 


Gide Ge Hine Fes imrec Pece Samples To Test—ané Bookiet 


Get our free liberal samples of 1-ply, 2-ply and 3ply “B-B”" Ree 
conceivable test to prove positively that it has every one of the 
it. No useto be wasting meney on bi 
a Toya ae Fo ity of low-priced, guaranteed “B-B” We pay all 
to East of i River and North of the South line of Tennesses. If you live 
Free Cement and Reol- beyond, we pay freights thai 
tng Nalls tn iy 
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Per 55-Ib. Roli—108 Sq. Ft.—3-Ply, 2.25 : 
Order today, or Write for Free Samples and Bonkiet on * 
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TARIFF REVISION ON THE WAY 


State. Conventions Commit Republican 
Party---Do-Nothing Policy of Present 


N important result of 
the republican cam- 
paign this year has 
been the _  deévelop- 
ment of tariff revi- 
sion sentiment in 
such, form that the 
party is now bound 
to positively pledge 
itself to early and 

: thorough revision. 
The conservative leaders of the party 
in congress, as represented, for in- 
stance, by Speaker Cannon, and. Chair- 
man Payne of the ways-and means 
committee in the house, and Senator 
Aldrich, are absolutely opposed to any 
tariff legislation at this session, and a 
few months ago at heart they did not 
seem to want any revision at any time 
in the near future. Every well-in- 
formed person knows that the present 
tariff? schedules do not protect the 
American industries that really need 
protection any more ‘than they pro- 
tect some of the giant trusts that. take 
advantage of the high tariff on their 
lines of goods to overcharge the pur- 
chasing public in this country. 

Coal, iron and steel products, wood 
for the manufacture cf paper, watches 
and’ other commodities from foreign 
countries, are practically barred out 
by the high tariff against them. A re- 
duction in the tar@ on these com- 
modities would lead to competition in 
the American markets and the trusts 
might cease to be able to charge 
more than their products are fairly 
worth. One of the things that has 
stirred up sentiment against the 
trusts and in behalf of reducing some 
of the tariff schedules is the fact that, 
in order to meet competition abroad, 
American manufacturers are selling 
certain goods much cheaper in for- 
eign countries than in the United 
States. ~ 


DEFECTS OF TARIFF LAWS 


Almost all republicans believe heart- 
ily in the principle of protection, but 
none of the protective tariff measures 
that have been passed by congress in 
the way of a general revision have 
fairly represented the wishes of the 





CONGRESSMAN PAYNE OF NEW YORK 

As: chairman of the house ways and 
-eans committee, he practically con- 
trols tariff et ge as long as he is 
i eement with eaker non, 





people. These measures, including the 
Dingley law now in-force, have been 
the result of political trading, in 
which the bosses in. congress have 
sought to please the powerful finan- 
ical interests, with little or no regard 
for the masses of the people. The re- 
sult has been many _ inconsistencies, 
gross fayoritism, and much injustice. 
It is almost impossible to prepare and 
put upon the statute books tariff 
schedules economically just to all the 
people. - Interests conflict. - 


‘ 
WHERE THE PARTIES STAND 


The supposed purpose of the major- 
ity party is a tariff law affording the 
needed revenue for supporting the 
government, protection for industries 
that need protection against foreign 
competition in order to prosper, and 
a tariff low enough to let in foreign 
goods that we cannot raise or man- 
ufacture to advantage in this coun- 
try, or such goods as are needed in 
competition: to prevent the develop- 
ment of unjust monopolies that would 
practice extortion from the people. 
The democratic idea has been a tariff 
for revenue only. The popular. sup- 
port that the republican idea has ré- 
ceived indicates. conclusively that a 
substantial majority, including some 
democrats, stands emphatically in fa- 
vor of a protective tariff. 


STATE CONVENTIONS DEMAND REVISION 


However reluctant certain republi- 
can leaders may have been to make 
the pledge of‘immediate tariff revi- 
sion a plank in the next national plat- 
form, they are now bound to prepare 
such a plank and stand upon it. The 
pledges have been made in the plat- 
forms of the states in which there are 
presidential candidates. Ohio, united, 
upon Sec Taft in the state convention, 
demanded tariff revision at a special 
session of congress to be called im- 
mediately after the inauguration of 
the next president. Illinois .put for- 
ward Speaker Cannon, and proposed 
similar action in the tariff revision 
line. Then Vice-Pres Fairbanks’ state, 
Indiana, indorsed him for the presi- 
dency, and the convention went fur- 
ther than any preceding it by de- 
manding. a special session of the 
present congress to be called immedi- 
ately after the election next Novem- 
ber, for *he purpose of revising the 
tariff 

Pennsylvania republicans, while 
standing sponsors for Senator Knox, 
New York republicans for Gov 
Hughes, and Wisconsin republicans 
for LaFoNette, are for the party urg- 
ing tariff revision within the year fol- 
lowing the presidential election. It 
is now too late to retreat from the 
position thus taken; afid, in view of 
public sentiment on the tariff ques- 
tion, the democrats would be given a 
big advantage if the republicans 
failed .to pledge tariff revision or 
adopted a plank ambiguous or weak 
on the tariff question... With such a 
plank as will be adopted, if the state 
platforms are taken as a guide at the 
national convention, we shall have 
both the leading parties declaring for 
practically the same thing. The ques- 
tion will be whether the people want 
the tariff revised by protectionists or 
revenue-only politicians. 

PAYNE SAYS NO 

There has seemed to be urgent need 
for reducing the tariff on some com- 
modities at once, and bills for that 
purpose are pending in congress. Not 
only had the ledders decided upon a 
do-nothing policy with respect to all 
legislation at this session, but it was 
especially the policy with reference 
to the tariff. The continued unjust 
and extortionate advance in print pa- 
per by the paper trust naturally led 
to a demand for placing print paper 


and wood ul on the free list. ills, 
citi Po: Sedabcbes wet 


Peer 
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for that. purpose have been intro- 
duced, but no move was made by the 
ways and means committee of the 
house for giving them a hearing. 

Finally, the president of the Amer- 
ican newspaper publishers’ association 
asked that an early public hearing be 
granted. Chairman Payne of the ways 
and means committee replied that the 
majority of the committee determined 
early in the session that it would not 
be wise to enter upon a revision of 
the tariff during this year, thus add- 
ing to the uncertainty and disquiet 
stways caused by presidential elec- 
tions. In order to avoid all agitations, 
they decided that they would have 
no hearings upon any subject affect- 
ing tariff rates. Mr Payne said that 
the majority of the committee still 
adhered to their opinion, ‘and that 
there would be no hearing upon tariff 
rates until after the presidential elec- 
‘tion. Since then vigorous méasures 
have been taken “to secure some ac- 
tion in this direction, but the outlook 
is not encouraging. 


AGRICULTUBAL INTERESTS 


A large majority of our farmers 
are satisfied with the present pro- 
tective tariff on most agricultural 
products. In some sections there is 
@ demand for a higher tariff on 
starch. In other sections there is a 
demand for the removal of the tariff 
on material for hop bagging. Still 
other changes in the schedules will 
be asked for by the farmers when 
tariff revision is taken. up, but all 


need to be wide awake-to probable . 


attempts by manufacturers to cut the 
duties on the big staples—grain, wool, 
hides, tobaceo, cotton and dairy prod- 
ucts. 


The Parcel Post Bills . 


ONGRESS still has 

time to pasg. some 

of the much-needed 

postal reform lég- 

islation that the 

public -has so long 

demanded, but the 

time is short, 

the present session 

will probably ad- 

journ by May 15. 

Chairman ~ Overstreet of the postal 

committee in the house has this far 

shown little inclination to put for- 

ward the bills introduced in behalf of 

either Postmaster-Gen Meyer, or the 

postal progress league. Heretofore, 

the chief objection that has been 

made to extending the domestic -par- 

cel post has been that it would hurt 

the business of country merchants to 

the! advantage. of the mail order 

houses. The suggestion of Postmas- 

ter-Gen Meyer that a local parcel post 

on rural routes be established would 

unquestionably benefit country mer- 

chants as well as the farmers, and 
cannot fairly be opposed by anyone. 

The measure proposed by the post- 

master-general would fix a rate of 5 

cents for the first pound and 2-cents 

for each additional pound up to 11 

pounds; for two ounees or less, 1 








neighbor’s was unsatisfactory. 


|mever paining me or 


COFFEE EYES 


| It acts Slowly but Frequently Produces 
Blindness. 


The curious effect of slow daily poi- 
soning and the gradual. building in of 
| disease as a result, is shown in num- 
bers of cases where the eyes are af- 
fected by coffee, 

A case in point will jllustrate: 

A lady in Oswego; Mont., experi- 
enced a slow but sure disease settling 
upon her eyes in the form of increas- 
ing weakness and shooting pains with 
wavy, dancing lines of light, so vivid 
that nothing else could be seen for 
minutes at a time 

She says: 

“This gradual failure of sight 
alarmed me, and I naturally began a 
very earnest quest for the cause. 
About this time I was told that coffee 
poisoning sometimes took that form, 
and while I didn’t believe that coffee 
was the cause of my trouble, I con- 
cluded to quit it and see. 

“I took up Postum Food Coffee 
1 in spite of, the jokes of Husband 
| Whose experience with one cup at a 
Well, 
I made Pvustum strictly according to 
directions, boiling it a little longer, 
because of our high altitude. The 
result was charming. I have now 
used Postum in. place of coffee for 
about 3 months and my eyes: are well, 
showmg any 
weakness. I know to a certainty that 
the cause of the trouble was coffee 
and the cure was in quitting it and 
building up the nervous system on 
Postum, for that was absolutely the 
only change I made in diet and I 
took nom medicine. 

“My nursing baby has been. kept in 
a@ perfectly healthy state since I have 
used Postum. 

“Mr. ————, a friend discarded cof- 
fee and took on Postum to see if he 
could be rid of his dyspepsia and 
frequent headaches. The change -pro- 
duc.d a most remarkable improve- 
ment quickly.” 





: Postum Co., 


for | 


“There’s a reason,.”’ Name given by 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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cent; up to four ounces, 2 cents; from 
four to eight ounces, 3 cents; from 
eight to 12 ounces, 4 cents; from 12 
ounces to one pound, 5 cents, Parcels 
under this classification would be sent 
out from one. place to another on the 
same rural delivery route and te or 


from distributing postoffice of such 
routes. ‘ 
In behalf of the postal progress 


league, a measure was introduced for 
similar service, under which parcels 
would be collected and delivered by 
rurai carriers, the weight running up 
to 2 pounds and the dimensions to 
a barrel, no parcel to be more than 


6 feet long. The rates would be up 
to eight ounces, 1 cent; up to one 
pound, 2 cents; from one to Il 


pounds, 5 cents; from 11 to 30 pounds, 
or half bushel, 10 cents; 30 to 60 
pounds, or bushel, 15 cents; 60 to 
100 pourids, % barrel, 20 cents; 100 
to 200 pounds, barrel, 25 cents. 

There are over 88,000 rural routes 
in operation, ‘supplying 15,000,000 peo- 
ple. The operation of the service pro- 
posed by the  postmaster-general 
would involve no additional expense, 
and the revenue would undoubtedly 
wipe out the deficit of the postal serv- 
ice. The rural service this year. will 
cost the government about $34,000,- 

A rural parcel post would make 
it self-sustaining. The patrons of the 
routes would, moreover, receive great 
benefit. 

The attorney-general has recom- 
mended a general parcel post rate of 
12 cents a pound with the maximum 
11 pounds, in place of the present 16- 
cents-a-pound rate. The*postal prog- 
ress league asks to have the third and 
fourth classes of mail matter conoli- 
dated under the title of merchandise, 
with rates running from 1 cent for 
three ounces up to 5 cents for one 
pound and 25 cents for the maximum 
li-pound parcels. The league is also 
conducting a campaign in behalf-of a 
general 1-cent-two-ounce letter rate. 

Whatever arguments may be ad- 
vanced against the reduced rates for 
the general postal service, they do 
not apply to the local rural parcel 
post scheme, and farmers would do 
well to bring all possible pressure to 
bear upon members of congress to in- 
duce them to pass one of the méasures 
pending for that purpose. 





Would Help Prohibition 


A bill to regulate interstate ship- 
ments. of intoxicating liquors has been 
reported to the United States senate 
by the judiciary committee. .The bill 
was drafted by Senator, Knox. It 
provides that intoxicating liquor sent 
from one state or territory or a for- 
eign country to another state or coun- 
try must be delivered to the person 
to whom consigned, or upon a written 
order of the bona fide consignee; also 
that the agent of the common carrier 
must not act as the agent for the 
buyer or seller of intoxicating liquors. 
This is to stop the practice of send- 
ing liquor C O D into prohibition: ter- 
ritory. and having the express agent 
act as agent for the liquor sellers. 
The bill further provides that pack- 
ages of liquor shall be so labeled on 
the outside cover as to plainly show 
the soeure of the contents and the 

tity. 


The Cruise of the Big Fleet 


= 

These are especially interesting days 
for those who live along the coast of 
California. After leaving Magdalena 
bay the big battleship fleet has been 
steaming along the coast near enough 
so that it can be seen from the land 
most of the way, and stopping’ at the 
more important cities before reaching 
San Francisco. During the stay at 
San Francisco there will be a big 
demonstration in honor of the fleet 
and excursions from ali parts of 
northern California will take throngs 
of people to see the big show. 

The revised plars for the cruise 
around the world are as follows: The 
fleet will leave San Francisco July 6, 
with Rear-Admiral Charles S. Sperry 
in command. It -will arrive at Hawaii 
July 15. After coaling it will start 
July 25 for Samoa, where it is sched- 
uled to arrive August 4. August 14 
the start for Australia will be made. 





WHAT THE. WORLD IS DOING 


The fleet will divide and the last week | 
in August will be spent by half of the 
fleet at Sidney and half at Melbourne. | 
The fleet will then unité and proceed — 
to Manila, arriving in the middle of 
September; eight days will be spent in 
Manila bay, and then the fleet wiil 
proceed to Japan, arriving the first 
week in October at Yokahama. A/ 
month will be spent in the trips to 
Yokahama and Chefoo, China. 

In November the battleships will be 
baek in the Philippines, so that the 
greater part of that month can be 
given over to target practice.,. The 
easterly course will then be pursyed 
to Culumbo, te Arden, to Beer. Se 
after a month spent in gettiifg tliro 
the Suez canal, some time will 
spent in maneuvers. in the Mediter- 
ranean, Gibraltar being reached the 
first week in February. Then ihe 
homeward journey will be pursued to 
New York. | 


Foraker’s Brownsville Speech 
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All the ability which Senator For- 
aker could command was put into his 
speech this. month in defense of the 
negro soldiers of the 25th infantry, 
who were discharged, beeause of the 
Brownsville riot. He rehearsed the 
testimony im regard te the riot and 
tore to piecés the. evidence brought 
forth in the effort to prove the ne- 
groes guilty. He discussed the pend- 
ing bills for the re-enlistment of the 
soldiers, his é6wn-.bill allowing all to 
re-enlist who take oath in having had 
no part in the outrage, and the War- 
ner .bill authorizing the president to 
permit re-enlistment at his discretion. 
He disapproved the Warner bill and 
favored his own. Senator Foraker 
argued that the colored soldiers had 
been unjustly treated, and that so far 
as the evidence produced against them 
was concerned, there was nothing to 
indicate their guilt. He closed by say- 
ing: “They ask no favors, because 
they. are negroes; but.only for justice, 
because they are men.” 

The general belief at Washington is 
that the opposition of the democrats 
to both the Warner &nd..Foraker bills 
and the'split in the republican ranks 
will prevent the passage of any meas- 
ure whatever for ré-enlistment. For- 
aker’s speech prodrced a profound ‘ 
impression, partly because of the ‘fact | 
that the friends of Sec Taft in Ohio | 
have their plans laid to retire the sen- | 





ator, because he has opposed some of 
the Roosevelt policies. 





The Harriman System Grows 
The development of the Harriman | 
system of-railroads continues and sev- 
eral important projects for the imme- | 
diate future are practically decided 
upon by Mr Harriman. He is building 
a cut-off between Grand Island, Neb, 
and Topeka, connecting the Kansas 
City and Omaha lines. It is proposed 
to build a road between Kansas City | 
and Beardstown, If. The latter is | 
one of the western termini of the Bal- | 
timore and Ohio southwestern. With | 
this road less than 400 miles in 
length compléted Mr Harriman would 
have a more direct transcontinental 
line, which would save a good many 
miles, to say nothing of easier grades. 
Harriman has a large interest in the | 
Itimere and Ohio system, which 
takes him from the Atlantic tidewater 
to his lilmeis Central line, which fol- 
lows the Mississippi river from its up- 
per waters to the gulf of Mexico. * Tt 
connects with the Harriman ‘Pacific 
lines, the Union Pacific at-Omaha, and | 
the Southern Pacifie at New Orleans. | 
The two latter. have Pacific coast out- 
lets at Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Portland. P 
Harriman has refently secured con- | 
trol of the Central of Georgia... This | 
runs into Birmingham, Ala, from Sa- | 
vannah, Ga. A branch of the Illinois 
Central recently built joins that sys- 
tem now with the Central of Georgia 
at Birmingham. -Harfiman has pro- 
jected a line from Kansas City to con- 
nect with the Seuthern,.Pacific at 
Houston, Tex: The recent action of 
Mr Harriman in, rescuing the Eric 
road from a threatened receivership 
may result, and probably will, in ex- 
tending his control to that system. 


a 


Floods at Hatkow, in the province 
of Hu-Reh, China, have drowned ) 
persons. Some. 700 junks were sunk / 
or wrecked. 











"THOUSANDS of people 
buy: shingles for’ their 


Shingles are expensive, but they 
are actually cheaper during ten 
years than a ready roofing which 
needs frequent painting to keep it 
free from leaks. 

Amatite roofing costs less than 
half as much as shingles and does 
not need painting either. It is 
easier to lay and will give years of 
long hard service without any care. 

Amatite has a real mineral sur- 
face. That’s why it needs no 
painting. Once laid on your roof 





Better Than Shingles 


your building has real protection. 


Sil 


Amatite is easier to lay than ever 


roofs rather than face the prospect | this year. The liquid cement for 
of painting a ready roofing every | the laps does not require hieatin 
year or two. before use. A three-inch smoot 


margin is left at the edgé of the 
sheet so that the laps will be tigtit 
fitting and easily cemented. 
large headed nails which we fur- 
nish save fussing with caps, which 
rust easily. 


he 


Amatite is up t> date. 
Send for a Sample and look it 


over. You'll never buy any other, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadeiphia, St. 
— Cleveland, Allegheny, Cincinnati 

ansas leans, 
Boston, 


City, Minneapolis, New 


























How do you know your roofing will 
last, if you don’t know what it’s made of P 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt. You know 
it, and we want you to knowit. And you know 
that natural asphalt is the only thing which 
gives roofing the life that resists and lasts. 
Which are you going to buy—roofing you 
_ know about, or roofing you don’t? 
Ask any alert dealer for Genasco Ready Roofing. Write for 


Book 43 and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 


San Francisco 








BUT IT IS FREE TO YOU FOR A 2-CENT 
STAMP TO COVER POSTAGE 


It cal di for 





practi cting and i 
“farm building are so valuable that it is protected by Un 


ee 


tion oa. ee rootin 


h 
Elil'be minty glad to have. 


eve 
ited 


i he identally it giv inf 
nciden y vee you 
~ 7 Golleves in ockting 


Locking the barn doo? Ie good as far as it goss, 
but there’s danger to stock from quite ancther 


source. Guard inst dan us dampness and 
draughts. PAROID READY ROOFING (sold under 
money-back guarantee) is absolutely tight in the 


hardest storm. 


in will learn the others and 
Bat this one equnee qle7en one ers 6 


more when you get Don't miss 


deal 
i iw 


Est. 1817. (Dept. 14) East Walpole, Mass. 








[20] 
World Roads Congress - 


An international congress .has been 
ealled to- meet in Paris, France, Oc- 
tober 11, for the ‘purpose of discussing 
the best methods of building and pre- 
serving highways. It will bring to- 
gether the leading road engineers of 
the world... The congress’ will be. un- 
der the patronage of the president of 
the French republic, and all civilized 
countries have. been invited to send 
delegates. -Every phase of the road 
question willbe covered in the prog 
gram. The dust’ “problem will receive 
rauch attention arious forms of lo- 
comotion on)the roads, and the effect 
of various kinds*of roads on vehicles, 
will: be discubsed: Automobile en- 
zineers will be brought in contact 
with road engineers, which should re- 
sult in a bette 
sides.. Director Page of the office of 
public roads of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture has received 
wn invitation to attend the congress 
through the French ambassador. 


532 





Bank Changes 


William B. Ridgely has left the of- 
fice of the controller of currency at 
Washington and become president of 
the National Bank of Commerce at 
Kansas City. He has been succeeded 
ws controller by Lawrence Murray, 
who, was assistant secretary of com- 
merce and labor, and before that dep- 
uty controller of the currency. The 
National Bank of Commerce passed in- 
10 the hands of a receiver as a result 
of the panic last fall, but is well on 
its feet again. 

The big Knickerbocker trust com- 
pany at New York, which went into 
the hands of receivers at the time of 
the panic, has reopened for business, 
apparently on a sound footing, with 
Charles H. Keep, former assistant*séc- 
retary of the treasury and during the 
past year chairman of the upper state 
public” service commission of New 
York, as mat 


trish Home Rule Progress 


The advocates of home rule for Ire- 
fand have received positive support 
from the liberals in the house of eom- 
‘aons. Just before his appointment to 
the position.of prime minister, Mr As- 
yuith, then acting leader of the lib- 
eral party, reasserted his position be- 
tween the conservative and radical 
lements, advocating self-government 
for Ireland’s purely local affairs. A 
vesolution presented by Mr Regmond, 
the Irish home rule leader, to the ef- 
fect that a resolution of the Irish 
problem cah only be attained, in the 
‘pinion of the house, by giving the 
irish people legislative and executive 
ontrol of pwrely Irish affairs, was 
«mended by adding the words, “all 
ubject to the supreme authority of 
he imperial parliament.” 

Last year the Irish councils’ bill 
was passed and this is as far as the 
iiberal party will go with home rule 
until a new parliament has been elect- 
¢d, through which there will be an 
expression of the wishes of the people 
on the home rule question. Ireland 
2nay fairly expect a larger measure of 
,0eal self-government in the near fu- 
ture, Complete home rule is a long 
way off. 








New York hastinals for Hughes 


The peuaiiadan. state convention in 
New York indorsed Goy Charles E. 
‘iughes for president. The delegates- 
wt-large elected instructed to vote for 
10v Hughes at Chicago, are Gen 
tewart L. Woodford and ex-Mayor 
eth Low of NewYork city, Freder- 
k Re Hazzard of Syracuse, and B. H. 
sutler of Buffalo. The platform 
opted strongly indorsed the adminis- 
rations of Pres Roosevelt and Gov 
‘,ughes. The revision 
was favored and changes were advo- 
ated in the currency laws to provide 
ore elastic monetary systems. ‘Tim- 
hy L. Woodruff was - re-elected 
hairman of the state committee. A 
solution submitted by Senator 
s~ackett requesting all delegates to 
re «national convention from New 

wrk to work for Gov Hughes was 
bled. Friends of the vresident were 
in control, 


understanding on both - 


of the tariff. 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


" trade; Walter Runciman, president of 
, the “board. df edugation. 


oe 
ae 


; New York Not: for: Bryan Yet 


The New York ‘state. demdécr¥atic ; 
convention was a wil@ly ‘otous affair>. 
It resulted in the “eléction’ of” ee 
structed delegates, the ene ay 
an being. forcibly” 
Kings county factiGuietia Ra gi 
Senator Patrick” MéCarten war un- 
seated and delegates headed “by—-Bireé: : 
S. Kohler were séated in. their places. 
The Bryan men ‘may -hoté ancther 
convention and 
carried to the Denver convention.» 
delegates-at-large éleeted .are: Foie 
N. Parker; Charlés Fi Murphy, 
Nixon and Charles Froe.t. 





Many Delegate Contests" 


The republican. national eommittee * 
will establish permanént: headquarters 
in the Coliseum at Chicago; abdut May 
10, in preparation fér-the conventidn. 
The full -national committee will be 


called to meet June Eto take up ‘con-* 
resulting - from <the ~election of * 


tests 
delegates. « All the’southern:states, will + 
have contesting . delegates; and-~ there: 
will be many moré‘from.the north @nd 
west: The settlement°of~these +fac- 
tional fights may- déecidé the -némina- 
tion for president. Thére tiever have 
beén so many contests: before:a nma- 
tional convention in the history‘ of. the 
republican party. Heretofore sub-com- 
mittees have disposed of most of the 
contents. ‘This year the full national 
committee will sit in each case and 
give everyone an opportunity for full 
discussion. Notiee of contests have to 
be made 30 days before the date of 
the convention. 


Paper Trust Proof Comes Slow 





aad Py 
to the Cannon _ resolution 
Attorney-Gen Bona- 


In reply 
from the ‘house, 
parte has 
that as yet there is no conclusive evi- 
dence that the 


the contest “Will, Fe 


Lewis 


informed Speaker Cannon | 


recent advance of the } 


The other 
f the: cabinet remain the 
nder -Campbell- -Bannerman. 


eo ie 8 Soft coal -miners, 
“On sinee the: first of 

y ; by agreement, 
‘ atid: thes = ‘who have’. been 
nee ie oacuaearar this week» The 
*old- ae at Ra ton’ for: mining 
coal wa pon; also“an eight- 
: how Gencena a reférendum ona pro- 
he fe thé agreement hold two 
ia e feeling between the miners 
Age <noW ,more harmoni- 


Shad shat atqug time. 


ngre nde pase ‘passed the widows’ 
n> ‘sini ‘The--measuré provides 
“all> Widows” of soldiers 
~hartied “prior to June 27, 
“S shall “receive $12 -a month: 
The ‘bin repeats. @ section: of the ex- 
isting law «which provides that _wid- 
ows who=Have.an income of $250 a 
pel Bnet: We barred frém receiving a 
Hzion ; 


maa sarhets eu rrency bill, which 

passéd “the “sénai té, has had rough 
; treatment «in-t 16: house. ~ ‘The com- 
mittee on —~ mg and — currency 
i finally, by. unanimous vote, laid the 
bil: om) the table. A substitute for it 
was: offered- by. Representative Vree- 
land. of New-York, which: has been 
under consideration by the committee. 


The .Erié railroad company, which 
has been threatenéd with a ‘receiver- 
ship, because of inability to meet 


notes maturing to the amount of 

has been rescted from its 
dilemma -by* Edward -H. Harriman, 
who has arranged to furnish the funds 
needed. “A partof the notes will be 
paid in-cash and~part in a new issue 
of notes. 


The financial affairs of the Westing- 
house éleetric _and manufacturing 
company at Pittsburg, Pa, will soon 
be readjusted and’ the other Westinzg- 
house > concerns -will also be taken 
from the-hands of the receivers. The 
creditors will take the “amount of 
their claims in new issue of stock. 


The known -victims of the fire at 
Chelsea, ‘Mass, number at least 13, 11 
bodies having. been recovered from 
the ruins and two of the injured hav- 
ing died. The fire loss was finally 
estimated: at” Bog ta and the insur- 
ance was $3,500,000. 


Bills are. pending in congress to es- 
tablish a waterways bureau under the 
department of commerce and labor. 
This would take the work of» water- 
ways improvement from the control of 
the army engineers. 


A-street railway. strike at Chester, 
Pa, has been the occasion of violence 
and disorder.. It was finally necéssar) 
for state troops to take command of 
the situation. 


The president is quoted as having 
announced that he is going to spend 
a year in foreign travél as soon as he 
gets out of the White House. 








THAT NEVER 
WEAR OUT 


price of print paper is due to the evil ; 


operations of a trust. The attorney- 
general says that the 
ties are thoroughly Investigating thé 
alleged combination of paper manu- 
facturers in violation of the anti-trust 
laws, but up to the present time evi- 
dence has not been obtained sufficient 
to justify prosécution. 
has been obtained, however, 
justifies further investigation which is 
in progress. ~He suggests that the 
proof sought, it seems probable, might 
be found through searching and judi- 
cious inquiry. 


Briefly Told 


The national house. of 
tives has passed a naval appropria- 
tion bill after cutting out the sus- 
picious proviso which would have pre- 
vented all competition for the new 
submarine boats. The naval commit- 
tee’s action in recommending. 
submarines, or twice the 
asked for by the onavy department, 
has been approved by the ._bill«as 
passed. « Provision -is made for’ only 
two battleships. The special méssage 
of the president asking for four: bat- 
tleships was ignored: 





representa- 


A letter has been written’ by Pres 
Roosevelt’ to the. national attorney- 
general directing proceedings by in- 
junction to compel southern railroads 
¢o furnish equal’ accommodations to 
white and negro: passengers. »The, oc- 
easion for.this action was the report 
of the interestate "commerc commis- 
sion that their order for furnishing | 
the same -facilities to colored” passen- | 
gers paying first-cla&8s fare that” are | 
furnished to white passengers paying 
first-class fare had not been obeyed. 
The president says there is nothing in 
the law that forbids separate accom- 
modations, but they must-be equally 
good for all passengers paying the 
same fare. 


The new British 
the folloWing: Herbert. H. Asquith, 
prime minister and first lord of the 
treasury; David Lloyd-George, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; Lord: Tweed- | 
mouth, president of the council; Earl | 
of Crewe, secretary of state for the | 
colonies; Reginald McKenna, first ford | 
of the admiralty; ‘Winston Spencer | 
Churchill, president of the board of 


cabinet ‘includes | 


federal authori- | 


Information | 
which | 











Mr. Farmer 


: Land in the Pacific North- 
west is payingland. There 
are hundreds of fine oppor- 
tunities in this section of 
‘the country waiting for 

“wide-awake fafmers. With the great 


~ Union Pacific 


and connections. 


to carry your products tothe markets - 
you can make big money. 

A fine healthy climate—fine soil—fine 
weather. Write for full information. 


E. L. LOMAX, C. P. ae 


Omaha, Neb. 
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A Modern Priscilla. 


By Anna Deming Gray 


[CONCLUDED. ] 


YOUNG girl rose to meet 
him from the shadow of 
the honeysuckle vine on 
the porch. 

“I wish to sea Miss 
Priscilla May,” he said, 


stumbling over the simple 
words in a fashion that 
filled him with disgust. 

. “IT am Priscilla May,” 
said the girl quietly. 

She stood before him, tall and slen- 
der, the warm gold of her hair shin- 
ing in the sunlight and he remem- 
bered vaguely that he had always 
fancied that he did not care for 
blondes. “Oh, but I thought—that is 
I did not think—I mean-I beg your 
pardon,’—he stammered, becoming 
more confused and more idiotic, as 
he realized miserably. And then the 
girl’s quiet eyes met his squarely, and 
his confusion left him. 

He introduced himself, and. stated 
his business in aefairly creditable 
manner, smiling to himself, as he did 
80, at the quaint and quite unreal pic- 
_ his mind had drawn of Priscilla 





y. 

“Did you know that I had heard 
from Judge Leonard in regard to the 
matter?” she asked. 

“Yes, and he has authorized me to 
repeat his offer of $2800 for the farm,” 
said Ernest. 

“My lawyer has advised me to ac- 
cept it,” said Miss May. But there's 
one thing makes me hesitate—though 
I’m bound to lose the place in any 
case; it’s a sort of Hobson’s choice, 
you know. I am going to tell you 
about it, and I shall have to go back 
@ little, or you won’t understand.” Her 
eyes. met his again with their direct 
gaze. “My father owned the place 
five years. We both had learned to 
love it. He was an invalid, and we 
came out here for his health. We 
sepnt most of the time out of doors 
together. He always believed that the 
land had coal; there are deposits all 
about here. He hoped to get well, 
and have a test made. He thought 
that the vein ran from east to west 
along the rocky slope of the meadow, 
and that it was the same vein which 
makes the Midway mine on the other 
side of town. Then he grew so much 
worse, that he lost interest in it. He 
died a year ago, and now Tf have to 
give up the farm. I know it’s the sen- 
sible thing for me to accept this offer, 
but I’m not very sensible, and I can’t 
bear to do it.” 

“Suppose we walk through the pas- 
ture, and up to the meadow,” said the 
young man.’ 

As Priscilla went to get her hat, she 


thought: “He said that as if he knew .~ 


the way.” 

And Ernest was thinking: “T believe 
her eyes are just the color mother’s 
were—a blue, so dark that they look 
black.” 

As they walked through the pasture 
it seemed quite natural to tell her how 
familiar the worn path was to him, 
and yet he had always been consid- 
ered reticent, even to shyness, where 
girls were concerned. But for some 
reason, this slender girl in white, with 
her quiet voice and frank, childlike 
eyes, seemed to come from sqmewhere 
out of the past to meet him, and to 
be as familiar as the old house, and 
the box elder trees, or the flower 
beds, with their shell borders. He 
felt that he had always known her. 
and had always been expecting her. 

And Priscilla, drawn to him by 
their common loneliness, told him of 
the five happy years she had spent 
on the farm, and of how dear the 
place was to her. When they came 
out on the ridge ot en ee wey 
just sinking, an grain was 
touched with splendor. The dlades of 
corn in the orange light glistened and 


shone in the field beyond, and a mead- 
ow lark, filled and thrilled with the 
joy of it all, sang exultantly to the 
sunshine. 

They stood for some morfents in 
silence. Presently she turned to him 
impulsively: “I'm going to tell you 
something,” she said, “that I've told 
to no one but Hester, my old servant. 
Three weeks ago, I was transplanting 
some ferns down there in that clump 
of willows, and I heard voices. You 
will remember that this path joins 
the public road, and strangers often 
cut through the meadow on their way 
to town. I kept still, thinking they 
would go on in a moment. I was hid- 
den by the trees... When they came 
near I saw that one was anh assayer 
from” town, and the other a man I 
had never seen. The strange man 
held a piece of rock. “I'l stake my 
reputation,” he was saying, “that the 
vein runs right along this‘ridge. It’s 
some venture, of course, to buy it in, 
but I’ve never made a mistake yet. 
The judge paid me for my opinion, 
and that’s it, same as yours. I'm 
taking this back to show him.” Then 
they passed on out of hearing. 

“You. don’t thing he could have 
meant Judge Leonard, do you? [ft 
wouldn’t be honest to have the ridge 
examined without asking me, would 
it? I do wikh you would tell me that 
it is nohsense.”’ 

She looked -up at him, half laugh- 
ing, yet with an earnestness in her 
eyes that she could not hide. 

“It would be fraud!” said the young 
man warmly, the worst kind of fraud! 
Judge Leonard would not lend him- 
self to a thing of that kind... But—I 
must have time to think this out. I'll 
come out in the morning and see you 
again.” 

“If there is coal,”’ she said thought- 
fully, “it seems as if it would belong 
as much to you as to me, doesn't it? 
You owned the place first. 
Don’t you think that business is very 
mixey and—and perplexing?” 
“Rather, sometimes,” said Ernest. 





Out nere on 
sweet 
And robins 


O’er fields 


We gather 





re Mother is 


- (By RUTH-RAYMOND- 


But / can have no possible claim on 


the place; do not consider that for a 
moment.” 

She sighed. “I almost wish you 
aid,” she said. “And then you could 


attend to it.” 

And all the way back to the hotel, 
as he tried to puzzle out the question, 
the clear, sweet eyes of the girl kept 
intruding and his heart sang, “Tomor- 
row, tomorrow!” 

Ernest spent a wakeful and restless 

“night, but by morning he had arrived 
at a conclusion. 

The judge’s ignorance in regard to 
the farm had been assumed. He had 
paid for inside information and had 
it. Two hundred dollars was a big 
fee, but it was given him to arrange 
the sale speedily, make no comment, 
and keep his fingers out of the judge's 
pie. He dressed and went down to 
the telegraph office where he sent the 
following message : 

Judge Leonard: 
coal deposit on place. 
Want test made? 

By ten o'clock he had the answer: 


Reason to believe 
Expert here 


By no means—all nonsense—talk 
old lady into ft. Make offer $3500. 
This settled his suspicions. The 


judge did know of the coal, and was 
taking advantage of the “old lady” 
he had supposed Priscilla May to bh 
The whole scheme was plain to him 
now, as well as some other things. Ii 
he dared to go against a man of Judge 
Leonard's reputation and influence, he 
could be sure it would not be forgotten. 


He felt that his own future success 
lay in the balance. But he was 
strangely unmoved by the thought. 


“When I see him, I shall let him 
understand that this isn’t the kind of 
law work I want,” he said smiling. 

He made no attempt to answer this 
telegram for three or four days, and 
much of this time he had spent with 


Priscilla. It was an important mat- 
ter, and needed much discussion 
When he did finally answer it, the 


message was to the point: 


-~ 
> 





walk wre) 


ther is Queen 






the farm where the clover blooms 


awake us at dawn, 


Where children run riot with bare little feet, 
O’er meadow, and. pasture, and lawn, 
Where the breees are fragrant, and healthful, 
and strong, 


that our harvesters glean, 


The hours are not dreary, the days are not long, 
For mother, dear mother, is queen. 


She smiles and we hasten her wishes to learn; 
She speaks and we gladly obey; 

Like birds’to the home-nest we quickly we return 
If once from her kingdom we stray; 

She joins in our rambles and prizes the flowers 


in woodlands so green; 


How full of sweet joy is this farm life of ours, 
Where mother, dear mother, is queen. 


When troubles assail us, she still is our friend, 
To. charm every sorrow away; 
If pain is our portion, "tis her’s’ to attend, 
To comfort, ; 
We look on the hills and the valleys so fair, 
The farmhouse that brightens the scene 
And there in the door with the gold on her hair, 
Is mother, dear mother, our queen 


to soothe, and to pray. 





Judge Leonard: Have had test 
made at own expense tich in coal. 
Do you care to make an offer. E. D. 

After sending this he felt better, 
for now he had burned his bridges 
behind him, and so he walked out to 
see Priscilla It seems a long time 
since he had seen her for it had been 
almost two days It was late in the 
afternoon, and she was sitting in the 
Shadow of the vines; the sunlight 
danced in vuaves of light over her 
hair. 

“I knew you would come,” 
making a place beside her on the 
bench. “And I'm so glad, for I've 
thought of something. so splendid to 
tell you. I wonder that neither one of 
us thought of it before. We both love 
the place—let’s own it together! You 
have money to develop it, and I have 
the land. Let’s go into the scheme 
together!" and she looked at him 
with frank, eager eyes, and flushed 
cheeks. . 

And Ernest Danes did a thing he 
had no thought of doing an hour be- 
fore. He took her slim, white hands 


she said, 


in his, and said quietly: “Very well, 
Priscilla, we will form a partnership, 
and leave Judge Leonard and every- 


body else in the world outside, dear.” 

Twilight fell softly and enevleped 
them. Here and there the slag fires 
twinkied out through the darkness, 
and the two shadows were blended 
into oné, 

The next telegram 
the heels of the last. 

Judge Leonard: Farm not for sale. 
I marry Miss Priscilla May next week. 

Ernest Danes 


followed upon 


When the judge received this last, 
he made a remark not. found in any 
of his law books, and then he ac- 
tually laughed 

“That's one of the first times in my 
life that I was ever outwitted.”” he 
said “And to think it was by that 


slip of a lawyer with a dimple in his 
chin! I shouldn't be surprised if he 
made a success of law after all.” 


- 





Fish Hospitiis—We have become 
accustomed to dog, cat horse and 
other animal hoepitals, but to most 
folks the idea of doetoring fish will 
be a new one Nevertheless, some 
very interesting surgical operation 
are performed on tish at some of th 
large aquariums Like other mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom kept in 
captivity, fish are apt to suffer from 
disease and accidents Within the 
past few years it has been found that 
fish can be very successfully treated, 
sometimes by heroic methods. While 
failure~ more often follows the ure 
of the knife than success, still some 
very remarkable surgical operations 
have been performed successfully 
Abscesses have been lanced, foreign 
growths removed from around the 
gills, and congestion of the air blad- 
der has been relieved 

Vitality of Plants-—The vitality of 
many plants seems largely a matter 
of moisture. A plant that cannot en- 
dure frost, and which, of. course, 
would be killed by a hest many de- 


grees below the boiling point of water, 


can cut off its seeds. each of which 
contains a plant like its parent, and 
after these are thoroughly dried, they 


above th 


may be subjected to heat 

boiling point or exposed to the great- 
est degree of cold that can be pro- 
duced and escape unharmed Give 


these ‘seeds water, however, and they 
act exactly like the parent plant in 
their relations tc heat and.cold. The 
change in the seed, which enables it 
to endure extremes of heat and cold, 
while due largely to lack of water, is 
also due to other causes, for the pre- 
toplasm becomes harder, more grann- 
lose and denser, and changes seme- 
what in chemical composition.—- 
{American Botanist. 








‘There's a beautiful circus in town, 
With chariots covered with gold, 
It has a menagerie, too. 
And animals fierce to behold. 


But don't you think it’s too bad? 
Father says that to school I must go; 
And so I can’t see the trick-mule 
Nor the elephants—ten in a row. 


Petia ie epee aq 


rs 


“Do you think, my son, that a boy 
Who gives up his work for a show, 
And neglects books, can make a great 

man?” 
Said my father, “How can he? Oh, 
no!” 


I suppose fathers say what they like, 
And we fellows must do as they say; 

But' I'd: sell my chance to be president, 
For a. cireus-ticket to-day! 
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A Motherly Little Cat 


DOWD 





BY EMMA C. 
Prudence wandered about the house 
and yard, mewing to everybody she 


met, and looking into 
‘ every dark corner. “_ 
iF —~ wouldn’t have given away 
on her kittens, if I had 


dreamed she would miss them so,” 
said Lauras mother. 

“Too bad you haven't 
cunning babies to cuddle!” crooned 
Laura, stroking her cat’s soft fur. 
“But, Prudy dear, they are all just as 
happy; you ought to think of that! 
The little white one has gone to a 
poor, little lame boy, who loves it 
dearly, and the little black one is at 
Grandma’s, and I know she'll take 
good care of it; then the little Mal- 
tese, like you, is a birthday present 
for the sweetest little girl in the whole 
world. Now you mustn’t be sorry any 
more, Prudy darling!” 

And Prudence looked up in her 
young mistress’s face, and said: 
‘‘Me-ew!” just as if she understood. 
But as soon as Laura let her go she 
igain began her search for her lost 

——<ittens, 

Laura’s father came into the kitch- 
en just before dark, saying: * ‘That 
cla gray hen has gone off again; I 
ean’t make her stay with her chicks; 
TI don’t know where she is now. The 
chickens are peeping for her, but I 
don’t believe she’s coming tonight. I 
guess I'll have to bring them in and 
put them in a basket behind the 
stove—it’s the best way to keep them 
warm. I shall have to buy a brooder, 
if the hens are going to desert their 
babies. in this way. 

Jjaura thought it great fun to have 
thie. chickens in the kitchen, where she 


sate t 


any little 


ere ere etre 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS | 


could cuddle them to her heart’s con- 
tent without fear of being peckéd by 
some cross hen-mother. That, night 
all went well, but the next morning 
one of the toddling chicks tried to 
drink from a pan of milk, and over 
he went—splash. If he had _ been 
alone in the kitchen he would prob- 
ably have been drowned; but from 
the other side of the room Laura and 
Prudence both darted to the rescue. 

Prudence reached him first, and 
pulled him out by his feathers, with- 
out ceremony. Laura supposed. the 
cat was going to kill him,.and drove 
her away, or tried to. But Prudence 
hung about, and even went and looked 
into the basket where the other 
chickens were. 

“Prudence will eat those dear lit- 
fle chickens up!” cried Laura. Then 
she put the cat out on the piazza, and 
shut the door. 

Prudence bided her time. The min- 
ute that door was opened again she 
slipped in_unseen. For several hours 
there was no sound from the chick- 
ens’ basket, and everybody was too 
busy to remember to look after them. 
When, finally, Mother peeped in, she 
uttered an exclamation. 

“Laura, come here!’’ she 
softly. 

Laura tiptoed across the kitchen. 
What could it be? There was Pru- 
dence among the chickens, fondling 
and licking them as if they were kit- 
tens! 

“Prudence is a better brooder than 
I-could buy,” laughed Laura’s father. 

And Prudence proved to be one of 
the best of mothers for her foster- 
babies. 


called 





Jolly. Times on the Warships 


HE world-famous’ cruise of 
Uncle Sam's big Vattleship fleet 


from the Atlantic coast to the 
Pacific, and which will probably in- 
clude the circling of the globe before 
the big fighters get back to the start- 
ing point, means a lot of hard work, 
but it also includes a lot of fun for 
the Jackies. Uncle Sam realizes that 
“all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,’’ and provision is made for 
plenty of amusement for the men. 
Three times a week there is a band 
concert on the _ fo’c’s’ledeck. There 
Jack dances to his heart’s content, 
and among these big cruisers there 
are some dancers that are well worth 
seeing. Boxing, rowing, baseball and 
other athletic sports he is given fre- 
quent opportunity to indulge in. 

On every ship there is a _ splendid 
library, in fact, two of them, one for 
the officers, and one for the crew. 
Each ship carries what is called a 
canteen. The army canteen is the 
place where the soldiers: can secure 
liquor, but on shipboard no liquor is 
allowed Jack, and the canteen is in 
reality a store where he can buy to- 
bacco, stationery, notions and candy 


Jack’s desire for candy is like that of | 


a small boy. Uncle Sam realizes that 
candy will in a measure offset the 
desire for liquor, and so all the ships 
carry large supplies. It is said that 
the Louisiana’s canteen sold to the 
crew more than $2000 of candy in the 
first six weeks out on this cruise. 


JACKIES IN A MINSTREL SHOW 


When the fleet reached Callao, the 
battleship Louisiana gave a minstrel 
show. The following account by the 
New York Sun’s special correspondent 
with the fleet shows how thoroughly 
the officers and Jackies go in for a 
good time. 

On thé after part of the quarter 
deck was a stage about 20 by 25 feet. 
It had flies and wings and all the up- 
per and lower entrances. It had three 
drop curtains, one of them with “As- 
bestos” painted on it. It had footlights 
and spotlights. It has red lights with 
“Exit” and “Fire Escape” lettered on 
them. Every bit of the stage scenery 
was painted by expert men on the 
ship. Every bit of electric lighting 
was done by the ship’s crew. It was 
as creditable as most of the scenic end 
stage work in a large theater. The 
quarter deck was all shut in and 
canopied, and you could = scarcely 
realize that you were not in a modern 


theater. 

All the crew attended the 
Delegations of 25 men from: each of 
the battleships in the fleet came. They 
were met at the port gangway by 
ushers who had reserved seats for 


them. 


which were made on board—and the 
entire printing was done there as well 

—were handed out to each persom as 

he took his place. The officers were 

given programs at the starboard 

gangway by pages in bolero jackets 

and plush breeches and silk stockings. 

An old naval custom was revived. by 

having side boys with lanterns. 

It was the old-fashioned minstrel 
show, with end men and jokes and 
songs for the first. part, and stynts 
and sketehes for the second. More 
than 1600 men looked on. Imagine 
1600 men seated in comfort on a 
quarter deck! 

The singing was quite as _good as 
that ef any traveling minstrél show. 
The company had a manager, secre- 
tary, treasurer, pianist, electrician, 
stage manager, master of properties, 
costumer, carpenter and all the rest 
of a regular theatrical outfit, and all 
hands voted it as good as anything 
you could see in that line on any 
stage. 

nd when it was all over flags 
were dropped, ropes loosened and the 
trappings came down in a jiffy, just as 
a cireus packs up its effects. The 
visitors were marched to certain 
gangways. They went down as their 
boats, which were lying alongside, 
were called, and in thirty minutes atl 
the guests were gone, all the trappings 
put away. . 








CENTRAL ACROSTIC 
Each picture represents a. word of 
five letters. When placed correctly, 
one below another, the middle letters 
will spell the name of a_ great 
painter. 


A Timely Pattern 


This. design is “intended for either 
éyelet or French embroidery. It is 
exceedingly simple and considering 
the amount of embroidery, is very ef- 
fective: The- price of the perforated 
pattern is 15 cents; the collar and two 
cuffs stabed on best white linen, 60 
cesits, te‘can also stamp this en tan 
linen for the Same price. Materials for 
embroidering 15 cents. Address all 


NO 75—COAT COLLAR AND CUFF sET 
orders to our Fancywork Department, 
this office. 


Stamping Matefials 


We wish.to call special attention to 
the stamping material which we fur- 
nish our patrons for 10 cents. The 
material is put up in an envelope 
with full directions for making into 
a liquid. The quantity of material 
the envelope contains is sufficient to 
fill a four-ounce bottle. We recom- 
mend the Hquid “stamping, as it will 
not rub off, and unlike the powder, 
it does not require a hot flatiron to 
cement it. The rubbing of the liquid 
with a piece of felt or woolen cloth 
through the perforated parts of the 
pattern cognpletes the stamping. This 
is the process used by the stores and 
people who make stamping a_busi- 
ness, and is by far the best in use. 

Remember we send .the package of 
material and directions for making 
the bottle of stamping fluid, post- 
paid, on receipt of 10 cents. Send 
all orders to Fancywork -Department, 
this office. 


A Metal Brain—One of the recent 
inventions to aid in the study of hv- 
man anatomy is a model of the hu- 
man brain, constructed of wire and 
metal. Every fierve center of the 
brain and spinal cord with the radiat- 
ing nerves are shown. 








Did you ever see a pretty girl who 
didn’t know she was pretty? 
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old * Stimpson ™ Prints 
Eddystone: 

More stylish and beautiful than cost- 
lier fabrics, Cloth of enduring texture. 
Color that sunlight and washing won’t 
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Some designs with a new silk finish. 
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you'll Gnd no .22 calibre repeating rifle like the 


aty companion for the vacation or outing tio, b'stee, 
small space. ammunition The used with 
erly capable af landing 22 long ex lene-dile carbiigee Wi 


rifle is a necessity. The short cartridge is sufficient for sparrows, squirrels and 


+ and the long-rifle cartridge makes the M@ardZj Model 


geese, foxes, hawks, etc. up to 200 yards, 


"97 @ distinctive weapon for 


The “ QZardan) Book" of 136 pages, with haxidsome art cover, is jam full of up-to-date 


information for all gun-lovers and gives .full description of all 
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A @epartment wherein our 


readers may as expression te 
their various interests and the 
helpful ideas which’ they wish 
to pass : ‘wherein the 
may fieely the vite 
topics pertaini to home and 
farm life.. Matter for this de- 
partment is not paid for. It is 
The Open Forum 





AUNT SALLIE STRIKES A TRUE NOTE 

You have surely struck the right 
chord. Beanpole (I do wish you 
had a prettier name), when you ask 
that the mothers come together to 
exchange thoughts on child study for 
the better development of our chil- 
@gren and. ovr neighbors’ children. 
Wrong-doing, like measles and scarlet 
fever, is ketchin,” and if one little 
fellow happens to hear a swear word 
and repeat it, how quickly others will 
eatch it up! . Strangest of all, how 
much easier it is to do wrong than 
right—that is, how much more ‘quick- 
ly they will follow the wrong. for 
this reason they should be protected 
constantly in the home. A ‘minister 
ence said to me, “yon vannot always 
keep your children in a.bandbox.” I 
judged he considered I was too par- 
ticular. I resolved, when they were 
lent me for a season, to train them 
for God and Eternity. I would do my 
best and whatever else I hired done 
no “help” should care for my chil- 
dren. A dear old lady once said to 
me: “Your children do not know any 
better than to go to church.” Bless 
her dear heart! A grandson of hers 
knew better; brought up to take his 
mince pies and puddings with brandy 
and such at the age of thirty-three 
was a wreck. And he was one of the 
brightest of young men. God pity him 
for his iack of home care. I do not 
mean that anything was lacking to 
provide for the wants of his body, for 
nothing was left undone that would 
add to his happiness, until self was 
his God. A mother once said to me: 
“I do not like to punish my little girl, 
for if she should die I would not like 
to think of it.” I replied, “I would be 
more afraid she wanlkd live and be 
thoughtless and headstrong.” While 
she turned out fairly well, as it goes, 
still, many a time by thoughtless acts 
and unkind words has she grieved 
that loving mother until she has wept 
such bitter tears as only a mother 
ean shed over a lack of tenderness in 
e child.—[Aunt Sallie. 


WORSE THAN THE DANCE 

Dear Host: I do not think that 
there is a reader more eager for Table 
Talk than I.- The discussions on 
bringing up children are most inter- 
esting to me as I have three. If chil- 
dren want to dance, let them, but not 
in public halls. If they really want 
to dance they will let the parents go 
with them. My mother went with me 
and I wanted her to go. But piease 
leave out the kissing parties for me. 
I do not think it is right for young 
girls to be kissed. Girls, told your lips 
above price—don’t be kissed.—[{Hap- 
py Mother-of-Three. 


} CAUGHT THE MEASLES 
“Dear Host: I do not believe that 
dancing, card playing or _ kissing 


games will make a child bad. There 
is nothing that will make a child so 
Want to do things as to tell it that 
it can’t. If a child wants te dance 
see that it goes to the best darfcing 
school and parties, and go with it. 
If you play cards don't play for 
prizes; there is just as much fun if 
You don’t. TI played lots of kissing 
games when a girl-and nothing bad 
ever entered. my head, but I did catch 
the measles; so did 25 of my school- 
mates. - Parents don’t -taik to their 
children enough in good, plain Eng- 
lish. When girls ask questions too of- 
ten mothers put them off -with “white 
lies.” I had an orphan girl live with 
me for two years, then go to the city. 
She came back and is with me now. 
She has often told me that my plain 
talks to her were a safeguard. It is 
very easy for a young girl to be led 
away if she is kept in ignorance of 
the ways of the world. Don’t think 
that your child is perfect. Many a 


g00d name has been ruined because a 
mother let her daughter go to even- 

















ing meeting alone. Don’t look sour 
and stern. Do you suppose they are 
going to tell you any of their little 
troubles, or ask you for advice if you 
do? Remember that times are 
changed: Don’t be too pig-headed.— 
(Deborah. 


A "S OPINION 

Dear Host: Just a word about 
dancing and card playing. I have 
lived in both city and country and 
have seen -the results of these two 
evils, and also of the greater one— 
drinking. ‘They are “‘three of a kind.” 
We had a big revival a few years ago 
and many converts testified that these 
“harmless armusements,” as they had 
before called them, were anything but 
harmless. Card playing is the 
gambler’s ‘game and its knowledge is 
dangerous to say the least. I have 
seen severe quarrels, even between 
husband and wife, over this so-called 
innocent game, and at best, it is a 
foolish waste of time. Let the young 
folks learn music or something that 
will be ef use or value to them, but 
have them avoid evil and all appear- 
ance evil. Teach themr te be pure 
and gooed.—| Father-of-Four. 


MIND NOT YET MADE UP 

Dear Host I am greatly interested 
in all things written on bringing up 
children, as I have four little ones, 
the oldest six and the youngest eight 
months, two boys and two girls. I 
think the article written by May 
Myrtle French on Teaching the truth 
was fine; let’s hear from you again, 
May. I am not just certain about 
bringing. my children up to dance, 
though I love to dance myself.—[Jen- 
nie, Mich. 


ONE MORE 

Dear Host: I heartily agree with 
“J. G.” and “A Mother” in April 4 
issue. How can a mother who is seek- 
ing the good and welfare of her chil- 
dren, advise or allow them to indulge 
in dancing, either in the home, or 
elsewhere? How can it be right or 
elevating, when it has -such a great 
tendency to lead astray? We are to 
abstain from all appearance of evil. 
How very sad it is that so many 
young people, and older ones as well, 
are degraded and ruined, when _ s0, 
much of it could be prevented by 
right training.—([Interested Reader. 


RESPONSIBILITY WITH PARENTS 


Dear Host I have come to the 
conclusion that if boys and girls want 
to dance and play cards it is better 
to let them in their home than to go 
elsewhere, unless you. go with them. 
I think parents should go more with 
their children an@ be more interested 
in their friends and amusements than 
they are. I wish the Tablers would 
send in some good games, or more of 
them. tell how they entertain their 
own children, as well as their neigh- 
bors’.—[Virginia, N Y. 


a 


‘Paternal Love 





Some feelings are to mortal given 

With less of earth in them than heaven; 

And if there be a human tear . 

From passion’s dross refined and clear— 

A tear.se limpid and so meek, 

Tt would ficot stain an angel's cheek— 

*Tis that which pious fethers shed 

Upon a dutéous daughter's head. 
—[Sir Walter Scott. 
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MES GOAT TAKES IN WASHING 


OURSELVES 
The Real Philosophy of Life 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERAL») 


ON'’T grieve, don’t look back, 
D don’t blame yourself or anyone 
else. Everyone has made mis- 
takes, done foolish things, been sick, 
suffered bereavement, had hard times; 
why should you expect te be exempt? 
I once heard a man say: “Take the 
initials of hard luck and put a dash 
between them and you'll find what it 
means,” and his neighbor. replied: 
“Not at all; luck is nothing but pluck 
with its head off. Use all the pluck 
you have—with a head on, mind you— 
and all sorts of good fortune will be 
yours.” 
“I don’t seem to have any courage 
left,” moaned one sufferer, and that 
tempted a cynic to say that if you 
took all the fears and regrets out of a 
man there wouldn’t be enough ‘left to 
sizz on the stove. That reminds me 
of the child who was sent to get a 
shovelful of earth to put in a flower- 
pot. In a few minutes he returned 
empty-handed with the explanation: 
“There isn't any earth outdoors at 
all; there’s nothing but grass and 
weeds.” The discouraged mortal who 
thinks there is nothing but grass and 
weeds in his nature needs to dig and 
dig hard. The real substance of every 
character is courage and strength. The 
more you dig the more you come to 
them. 

The only difference between looking 
back and looking black is a single let- 
ter. Time enough te think of the past 
when you are ninety years old and 
adorning a chimney corner. Even then 
you can’t be helpful or popular un- 
less fretting was more destructive of 
profitable and the encouraging aspects 
of your career. No wonder misfor- 
tune exerts a hypnotic influence over 
us when we let her sit and look us in 
the eyes by the hour together. If we 
give her the chief place at the table, 
the warmest corner by the fireside, 
and a nice, moist spot on our pillow— 
if we give her all these inches how 
many ells de you suppose she'll take? 
Nothing less. than our entire farm 
That's true. 

A woman once said to me: “When 
it was first discovered that our wood- 
shed roof was ablaze there was plenty 
of time for me to run upstairs, ‘throw 
bedding and clothing out of the win- 
dows and save a hundred dollars’ 
worth of stuff in a huhdred seconds. 
But I was too excited té remember 
that there was suth a thing as a sec- 
end story to the house, and everything® 
up there was destroyed. My sin of 
omission became a perfect nightmare 
to me for weeks afterward. But as 
soon as I realized that the vice of use- 
less fretting was more destructive of 
time and health and money than any 
other habit in my possession, I pulled 
myself up short, as though I had been 
an unruly horse, and said, first &Jj 
good, strong whoa! An then, with a 
flick of the whip and a short pull of 
the rein to the right: ‘Now, get 
along! And,” she added, smilingtly, 
“I've been “‘getting along’ first-rate 
ever since.” 

Some regrets return as regularly as 
the seasons. A year ago you were 
young and strong; now you are old 
and sick. Two years ago you did not 
sell your place and move away, and 
things haye.gone wrong with you ever 
since. Three years ago today your 
friend died, and you miss her more 
than ever. Only last summer times 
were good and you might have done 
or omitted to do what would be to 
your advantage now that times are 
bad. There was once a farmer who 
mourned and lamented every spring, 
saying: “My, oh my, if [I'd only set 
out asparagus years ago 'twould have 
seeded itself, and we'd have all we 
could eat this May;” and in June he 
would be torn with regrets, because he 
had not planted strawberries in years 
agone, and in July he was  heart- 
broken, because there were no new 
potdtoes—he had neglected to plant 
them in spring. 

All our remorse, unless it leads to 
decided and courageous action, is as 
futile and foolish. Would you like to 
live with the man or the whrman 
whose thoughts are continually form- 
ing into a funeral procession, and 
marching into the moldy cemeteries 
of the past? - Assuredly not. Then 
“be thou the. true man thou dost 
seek.” “Forgetting the things that are 
behind, let us press forward.” 
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O’er the dead leaves tripping lightly, 
Led by subtle springtime moods, 
Came a winsome Indian maiden 
Through the budding Aprii woods 

Dimpling, wimpling Minnehaha, 
In the shadows dim and cool, 
Brightly touched the springing leaflets 
Near a limpid, moss-rimmed pool 


Then away with gleeful laughter 
Sped the Indian maiden gay, 
And the winged flowerets followed 





By the “laughing water” way. 

“Come my beauties, Wee spring 
Beauties!” 

Minnehaha calling still, 
Woos .by- magic every springtime, 

And they. follow where she will. 

: 2 

A GARDEN Nov! 

Miss Lettuce comes of a family 
noted for shapely heads, 

Those Anagrams—Of course® Mary 


gave the letters E and H to her broth 
er ‘n exchange for A and N in last 
week's anagram puzzle. Then Mary 
spelled “pansy” with her five letters 
and Johnny spelled “peach.” 








e Sell All Grades of Rugs by Mati 


Don’t think of buying any Car . Rugs, Linole- 
Mattings anti] you write us and get our 
Specially Low Prices and Remarkable Offerings. 
oy beautifal Art Foote re somnetsens in we 
lors and ples ualities, sent you free, 
make tt easy for you to boy by tani. rite N , 
MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO. 
Dert. 4.4.0 Provipencs, R. I. 
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AND THE DIFFERENCE IS 
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This cow : a the a Sree side of the 


Read carefully the offers we make in this advertise- book: She is in condition. She is FED 


ment to give-you free of cost, complete instructions 
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IGHT FEED. 
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on right feeding and feed, and an. opportunity 
to Boek Sugarota Feed for 3 weeks at our risk. 


fis cow is on the Expense side of the You don’t feed a mileh cow for 
ok... She is oat of condition--OFF HER 
oD. Shie_brings: your profits down. 








fat, and you do not feed her primarily ‘ 
‘for bone and muscle. So you do not want, 
a fattening feed nor yet a horse feed. 


> You wanta Dairy se ee dads 
«Produc ing Feed: a 








SUGAROTA FEEDS are spe: 
purpose feeds. ra 
balanced Fs say See a. pria 6 . 60: dispos 

purpose—Dairy, e, 01 ng deh eT b 
: eri re Swine, Poultry Feeds ‘ ‘an ix Sele 
eal—each is pre | Se 
‘} ically to accomplish the. res : 

* which it is to bé fed. | 


ta Dairy Feed is a saccharine (molas 
> of pure feed elements 2 
Tee are no ingredients introduced just t.to “fill 
up. No Gat hulls, no rice hulls, gine: 
or scourings, no weed seeds. 
~ absolute Ganthinriey in the wea a in the- bal’. 


aucing and im the mixing,’ we oe 
Je has hes 
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j Gutaas 4 
* Our Trial Ton. Guarantee Offer 


| Saleen ae 


dealer, a ton of 
is superior. Bee ssi 


| of ‘ore hot satisfied 

r hatte Sel von tone have tsed, the tee feed used’ in the 
- trial v Il not cost you One coat. 
We make the same guarantee trial offer on: all: Sugarota: 


s. 
Manure Values 
“The fact that Sugarota Feeds are free from screenings and 


~ weed seeds places them in a class by themselves in their’ 
. secondary value as fertilizer. 
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The manure from saccharine or ag is recognized as the most 


al B 


valuable in the world, when 
_ from weed seeds. The one obeoben 
> urged against this manure by e 
- periment stations has been the fact 
that some feeds leave the manure 
filled with weed seeds that befoul 
the fields on which it is spread. 


Sugarota Feeds being free from 
weed seeds, the manure is pure 
fertilizer, and worth $5 a ton. 


Why Sugarot.a Feeds 
Excel 


| 
We are not in 


the general 
milling 
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NORTH-WEST MIELS €CO., 
101 N. W. Street, Winona, Minn. 











